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Today, when Conductor Carmen Dragon lifts his baton, 
it’s ‘“‘time for the Standard School Broadcast”’ in over 
54,000 classrooms through the West, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Counting children, teachers and home listeners, the pro- 
gram reaches a weekly audience of nearly 11% million. 
That string trio has grown to a symphonic orchestra 
with a dramatic cast, choral group and guest vocal and 
instrumental artists. Selections range the musical alpha- 
bet from symphony to jazz. Each year’s course follows 


a carefully planned outline published in a manual sup- 


He helps teachers 


in 54.000 
classrooms 


Radio was barely out of the earphone stage 26 years ago 
when a new program was beamed from a San Francisco 
studio. It featured a string trio and was based on the idea 
that good music, when clearly understood, could entertain 
and teach, too. Actually, only 72 Western schools had radio 
sets then, but with that performance the Standard School 
Broadcast was “on the air.” 





plied to teachers by Standard to serve as a guide in 
blending music-enjoyment with subjects like art, litera- 
ture, social studies. Now in its 27th year, the Standard 
School Broadcast is radio’s oldest education program, 
heard today over more than 100 stations. Its goal is to 
help Western children gain an absorbing new interest in 
the world’s good music, and —through music—a broader 
knowledge and understanding of the world around them. 


Listen to the Standard School Broadcast every Thursday. 


Check your newspaper radio log for the time and station. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
(2 yea 2s of planning ahead fo serve you teller 
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Biographical Challenge 


February, the month of Lincoln and 
Washington, reminded Artist Les Lan- 
din of the strong character-building 
influence which Honest Abe has long 
exerted on American youth. 

But times have changed. Young Abe, 
studying by the flickering fire of a pine 
knot, presents a picture in sharp con- 
trast to the modern youth who reclines 
with a book before the television set. 
We would not destroy TV on the theory 
that a primitive environment will make 
more Lincolns. But we would recognize 
the vast changes in technology and so- 
cial pressures which have added to the 
responsibilities of public education. 
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Your Best Investment 





for Pupil Comfort 


and Teacher Efficiency 


No wonder more and more of 
America’s leading schools are demand- 
ing Bargen-designed classroom furniture 
by General .. . it’s America’s finest in design 
and construction. Contour-formed Bodytone 
seats flex with each movement . . . encourage com- 
fortable upright posture, discourage slouching, reduce 
fatigue. Exclusive palette-shaped desk tops keep 
students’ arms properly supported to permit writing 
without bending forward. Every Bargen Staput- 
Movable desk can be “tailor-made” in seconds to fit 
students of any height or weight. Quick and positive 
adjustments may be made with the pupil in the seat, 
thus assuring a perfect fit. The design and manufacture 
of specialized equipment for schools is our only 
business ... not a sideline. The complete General line 
of school equipment includes beautiful, functional 
desks, chairs and tables for teachers and pupils of every 
grade from kindergarten through high school. 
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Lyon Bill 
AN ATTACK ON TENURE 


Must Be Beaten 





Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


SSEMBLYMAN LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr. of Fullerton has authored a bill 
A in the State Legislature embodying proposals of the California School 
Boards Association to emasculate the teacher tenure law. 
The measure, Assembly Bill 2600, if enacted would deprive permanent 
teachers of their long-established right to have in court a fair determination 
of issues in disputed dismissal cases. 


It would also permit school boards to inflict penalties short of dismissal. 
Teachers deemed by the board to be guilty of rule infractions could be sus- 


pended without pay for as long as one year, reprimanded, demoted or given 
a pay cut. 






































: The Lyon bill would jettison the traditional procedure under which a 
re permanent teacher charged with incompetency, unprofessional conduct, or 
z any of the other causes for dismissal can, if he chooses, have the validity 
“9 of the charges tried by the Superior Court. 
ce The Lyon bill would substitute instead a plan under which the school ; 
> board would be the accuser, the judge, the jury and the final court of ap- 
m1 peal. It would put the board in the incongruous role of sitting in judgment ; 
fit on charges which it already had decided were sufficiently serious to war- , 
rant dismissal. 
Mr. Lyon, who is a 33-year-old attorney, has just finished his first two- 
Ly year term as a member of the Assembly. He introduced the anti-tenure bill 
a on the next-to-the-last day of the bill-introducing session of the Legislature - 
ee which ended on January 21. E 
Proponents of the measure which strikes at the very heart of the tenure 

law found great coolness on the part of legislators with whom they dis- 

511 cussed their plan. For nearly three weeks they sought in vain to find a 


member willing to attach his name to the measure. Senators and assembly- 
men alike, recognizing the protection which the existing law gives pupils 
by preventing unwarranted dismissal of good teachers, refused to touch the 
bill which seemed generally to be recognized as bad legislation. 


Almost without exception members of the Legislature expressed strong 
opposition to any weakening of the tenure law and to the proposals of the 
school boards association. 

On the eighteenh day of the session, with only a few hours remaining 
before adjournment, Assemblyman Lyon finally affixed his name to the bill 
and tossed it into the hopper of the lower house. 

The Lyon tenure bill approaches in negative fashion a situation to which 
the teaching profession has devoted major attention for many years. The 
CTA proposal to give the profession greater responsibility in disciplining 
its members has been introduced in the Legislature by Senator Nelson S. 
Dilworth of Hemet. The Dilworth measure will, when 
enacted in law, make a positive approach to the tenure - _ c 
problem. 


|) ——_ 
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NEW ROCHELLE 
EXPERIMENT 


Segregation is a dirty word to 
some people, but to others, non- 
segregation is worse. High school 
students in a New Rochelle, N.Y., school belong to the 
former group. During a human relations class discussion, 
one boy suggested that his school invite pupils from southern 
schools where trouble had occurred, to visit the New 
Rochelle school, where enrollment is one-fourth colored. 
The idea caught on with the result that Baltimore and 
Washington students came north to view non-segregation 
at work. Whether these students, steeped in local opinion 
and prejudice, will be favorably affected by their personal 
view of integration at work and working, remains to be 
seen. But it is a noble attempt by New Rochelle. 


COMMUNIST 
INFLUENCE STUDY 


A factual study of the influ- 
ences of Communism, past and 
present, on all aspects of Amer- 
ican life, will be conducted by a group of scholars under 
direction of Clinton Rossiter, Cornell University, author of 
“Seedtime of the Republic.” Funds for the study will be 
supplied by The Fund for the Republic, an independent 
corporation established to promote the principles set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. Robert M. Hutchins is president of the 


Fund. 
WHITE HOUSE At its first meeting, the Committee 
COMMITTEE for the White House Conference on 


Education grouped problems of 
schools as follows: What should our schools accomplish? 
How can we get school facilities needed? How can we get 
and keep enough good teachers? How can we organize 
schools most efficiently and economically? How can we 
pay for our schools? How can we obtain a continuing 
public support of education? Five hundred national organi- 
zations have been contacted and their help sought in the 
Conference program. Many have started their own pro- 
grams in forwarding WHCE objectives, with some offering 
direct help to state officials. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


An estimated $150,000 in 
surplus property from U. S. 
Government sources was 
given away during 1954, with 80 per cent going to schools 
and colleges. The National Association of State Agencies 
for Surplus Property believes the flow of such surplus could 
and should be increased. Under present policies of the 
Department of Defense, surplus must be sold, rather than 
donated. 


COLLIER’S 
ARTICLES 


“Why Don't They Teach My Child to 
Read?” asks Howard Whitman in the 
November 26 issue of Collier’s. Whitman 
wrote a series of six articles during the past year, all of 
which have been under attack by teachers and teacher 
organizations. 


COMPANION 
ARTICLE 


“My Forty Children,” by Jean G. Spick. 
ard, in January Woman’s Home Com. 
panion, is an article by a woman who 
likes to teach and says so. But while she is aware of the 
tremendous satisfaction to be gained from a teaching ¢.:reer. 
she is also aware of the many problems. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Fellowships to advance 
knowledge of the teaching of 
reading and other language 
arts on the elementary school level are now open to appli- 
cants throughout the United States. A grant of $10,000 
has been made by Macmillan Company, publishers, to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, for the 
fellowships. . . . Announcement from The Graduate School 
of Syracuse University lists assistantships for young women 
interested in preparing for guidance and personnel work in 
high schools, colleges and universities. Applications and 
information may be requested from Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. ... An Institute of 
International Education pamphlet lists opportunities 
for study in fifteen countries, with general eligibility 
requirements for the fellowships and scholarships designed 
mainly for graduate students. Closing dates range from 
January through May. Complete information may be 
obtained from the Institute at 1 East 67th Street, New York 
City. ... May 15 is the closing date of the Fourth Annual 
Program of Science Achievement Awards for outstanding 
reports of student experimental work in science. Entry 
forms and further information may be obtained from the 
Future Scientists of America Foundation, NSTA, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


“A Father Looks at Progressive Edu- 
cation” by Gladwin Hill (December 
Atlantic Monthly) defends this much- 
misunderstood system of education. Mr. Hill said that in 
the school he visited, children enjoyed attending and so 
presented no disciplinary problem. Also, they were being 
prepared to cope with the world rather than to be academic 
wizards, to follow interests, to learn manual dexterity, self- 
expression, enjoyment of learning and an understanding of 
why and how social and economic conditions affect our lives. 
In short, they were being educated for good citizenship. 


PARENT-TEACHER ‘January NSPRA Newsletter con- 
CONFERENCES tains valuable hints on conduct- 


ing parent-teacher conferences 
that should prove helpful to all teachers. Planning, starting, 
steering and ending the conference are all covered, with 
the tips suggested by teachers for whom the various 
approaches have worked. 


In a receht issue of The News Letter. 
Edgar Dale has several suggestions 
to help remedy the situation brought 
into focus by current attacks on horror-comic books: (1 
Support by comic book publishers of their newly-adopted 
code; (2) increased attention by parents to reading materials 
available to children at home, school, the library and on 
the sales counters; (3) schools and libraries should make 
good reading materials readily available; (4) teachers can 
interest themselves in the type of reading material being 
sold; (5) better intellectual and emotional outlets than those 


COMIC BOOK 
EVIL 
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sipplied by comics should be provided; (6) we can do a 
ietter job of teaching discriminating reading; (7) we should 
woid legal censorship—it may do no better job than is 
being done by movie censors; (8) we can search for the 
use as well as the cure. 
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tewide professional news 





FIGHT BAN ON 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Political activity by teachers 
of San Francisco school dis- 
trict was drastically limited 
by a ruling of the board of education December 21 (see 
page 3 of January Journal). Officers of a small teacher 
ganization served notice that a deliberate act in violation 
f the board’s resolution would be instigated in order to 
btain a court test of constitutionality. Although CTA 
took the position that the board ruling is a violation of the 
basic constitutional rights of teachers, it stated through 
A\ttorney Gardiner Johnson that teachers should not risk 
contract or tenure status by violation. A declaratory judg- 
ment will be sought in Superior Court based on individual 
cases Of actual controversy. Meanwhile the board consid- 
eed a substitute motion prohibiting political activity for 
or against candidates for board of education, board of 
supervisors, Or mayor. 


LEGISLATURE | Expecting more than 500 bills affect- 
IN SESSION ing education and public school teach- 

ers, the state legislature adjourned 
for a five-week recess on January 21, ready to resume the 
\20-day session on February 28. Included will be bills to 
liberalize teacher retirement benefits, place school appor- 
tionments on a current basis, and increase allowances for 
education of physically handicapped and mentally retarded 
children. Luther H. “Abe” Lincoln, Oakland, was elected 
speaker of the Assembly. Donald D. Doyle, Contra Costa 
county, was named chairman of the lower house education 
committee. Robert E. McKay, CTA Assistant Executive 
Secretary, who will spend full time in Sacramento during 
the session, resumed publication of the weekly Legislative 
Letter. 


CTA-NEA SUMMER California Teachers Associa- 
TOUR PLANNED tion will sponsor this summer, 

for the first time, a 30-day bus 
tour of Mexico in cooperation with the NEA Division of 
Travel Service. Tentative arrangements kave been made 
lor tour departure from San Francisco in mid-July, pre- 
ceded by a get-together at CTA headquarters. It was 
expected total cost would be $350 or less. Itinerary will 
include El Paso, Chihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, San 
Miguel, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Morelia, Guadalajara, 
and other stops. Descriptive folders will be available in 
mid-February which will confirm cost, itinerary, and other 
details. March edition of CTA Journal will contain not 
only complete details on the CTA Tour of Mexico but many 
other summer travel suggestions as well. 
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CENTENNIAL OF A centennial planning committee 
FIRST SCHOOL appointed by Acting Superintend- 

ent Harry M. Howell is making 
detailed arrangements to celebrate the opening of the first 
school in Los Angeles in 1855. Early records show that to 
establish the first school the Common Council, in May 1854, 
passed an ordinance and appointed Mayor Stephen C. 
Foster as superintendent. The school, having four rooms 
and two-story brick construction, was built at the corner of 
Second and Spring streets. School was opened March 19, 
1855. 


CEC CLUBS 
CHARTERED 


In addition to San Diego’s Chalk Dust- 

ers at Point Loma high school, which 

received charter No. 1, California 

Education Clubs have qualified for CTA charters in six 

communities during January. California Student Teachers 

Association, sponsors of the junior units in high schools, is 

prepared to conduct formal chartering ceremonies in many 

more schools this spring. The clubs recognized include: 

2. Embryonic Pedagogues, Fresno high school, Fresno 
county. 

4. Shafter Future Teachers of America, Shafter high school, 
Kern county. 

5. Youth for Education, Grant Union high school, Sacra- 
mento county. 

6. Teachers of Tomorrow, Orland joint union high school, 
Glenn county. 

7. Mt. Diablo High School Education Club, Mt. Diablo 
high school, Contra Costa county. 

8. Helix Chalk Dusters Club, Helix high school, San Diego 
county. 


PEOPLE AND Carroll “Jim” Hanson, for the past two 
PLACES years executive secretary of the Pasa- 

dena Education Association, became 
Director of Publication Services, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., on February 1. Hanson, 42, has been 
in public relations and publications work for 15 years, holds 
BA, MA, and LLB degrees. Until recently, he was an 
editorial consultant to California Education Press and CTA 
Southern Section. © Mrs. Edna Walker Chandler, a substitute 
teacher in Arden-Carmichael School District, Sacramento 
County, has been awarded first prize of $200 in the 1954 
Travel Contest of “The Instructor” for her manuscript, 
“Highways of Freedom.” At the time she entered the con- 
test, Mrs. Chandler was teaching grade 2 in Laurel C. Ruff 
School, Sacramento. The article, describing a cross-country 
trip which she and her husband (Joseph O. Chandler, princi- 
pal of Cottage School, Arden-Carmichael District), took with 
two of their children last summer, will be published in the 
February issue of the magazine. Nine other California 
teachers received awards and 19 were on the honorable 
mention list. @ Financial problems of education will be the 
major items of discussion at the 29th annual meeting of the 
California Taxpayers’ Association, set for the morning of 
February 8 at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. Dr. 
Frank M. Wright will discuss the subject he outlined in the 
November edition of CTA Journal. ¢ Eightieth chapter in 
California of Delta Kappa Gamma, international honor 
society for women educators, was organized in San Fran- 
cisco. Gamma Theta chapter is the third in the Bay city. 
e Charles W. Higgins retired as Sonoma county superin- 
tendent of schools on January 3 after more than 40 years 
service in education. 


Retirement Vote Now Under 
Way to Determine Future System 


pean sel which every California 
teacher will have an opportunity 
to cast this month will determine the 
future of the State Teacher Retirement 
System. 

Two questions will be asked in the 
state-wide vote sponsored by Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. The first ques- 
tion will be: Do you favor revision of 
the teachers retirement 
law in accordance with either Plan A or 
Plan B? Vote yes or no. The second 
question is: If a majority vote on Ques- 
tion 1 above favors revision, which of 
the two plans do you favor? Plan A or 
Plan B? A note at the bottom of the 
ballot will read: Be sure to vote on both 
questions, regardless of your vote above. 


current state 


Explanations Published 


An eight-page printed analysis of 
current retirement proposals was pre- 
pared by a subcommittee of the CTA 
Retirement Committee in San Francisco 
early in January. As explained at the 
December meeting of the State Coun- 


cil of Education, an actuarial firm em- 
ployed by the State had worked sev- 
eral months on predictions of cost. Final 
summaries of those costs were not avail- 
able until January 20. Copy was rushed 
to the printer with an order for 100,000 
booklets. Production had started as this 
edition went to press, with shipment 
scheduled for January 28. It was ex- 
pected all shipments to Section offices 
would be completed by February 1. 

The booklet contains a preliminary 
statement, description of the two plans, 
sample cases to help members figure 
their own retirement positions, formulas 
for computation under the present law 
or plan A or plan B, tables of member 
contributions and state costs, and a 
statement of relative benefits for the 
two plans with detailed tables. 


Section offices will distribute book- 
lets, ballots, and other election mate- 
rials to local associations. Local teacher 
club officers will conduct workshops for 
discussion and explanation of the issues 
involved. Voting will be conducted by 


local groups and the returns wil! be 
tallied by Section offices. 


Vote This Month 


The CTA Retirement committe: set 
its schedule on the assumption tht al] 
discussions and balloting will be com. 
pleted in February. When returns are 
compiled in March, the committee wi 
be able to make its recommendations 
for appropriate legislation. 

As early as 1952 it became appurent 
that present benefits had become in. 
adequate. The Retirement Committee 
developed a program to submit to the 
1953 legislature to improve benefits, 
After a complete program had been de- 
veloped, an alternate program was 
brought to the committee’s attention. 
Since each program had merit, the Re- 
tirement Committee postponed legisla- 
tive action until both plans could be 
presented to the entire membership for 
decision. 

Both suggestions were accordingh 
developed into Plan A and Plan B. Both 
plans were developed by CTA and the 
Association takes no position in favoring 
one plan over another. CTA will sup- 
port before the 1955 legislature which- 
ever plan receives the approval of the 
majority of members voting. 











ity) became effective. 


On September 1, 1954, new provisions in the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance Law (i.e., Social Secur- 


Under these amendments employees of state and local 
political subdivisions may enter into voluntary agreements 4, 
to come under the provisions of the Social Security Act 
without repealing existing retirement laws. 

Proper enabling legislation must be passed by the 
legislature before such employee groups could come 
under the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

There is every evidence that the California legislature 


What effect has Social Security on Teacher Retirement? 


. The combined benefits of such a plan must be equal 
to or greater than the benefits currently provided; 
3. Ninety days notice of a referendum must be given 

to all members; 
This referendum must be taken by secret, written 


i) 


ballot; 


wt 


No plan can be enacted into law unless accepted 
by a majority of the membership, regardless of the 
number voting. 


The State Retirement Committee believes that prior 








will consider some type of enabling legislation during the 
1955 session. It now becomes the responsibility of the 
Retirement Committee to recommend proper safeguards 
in any legislation which may be introduced into the state 
legislature, in order that all desirable features in the 
present teacher retirement law be preserved. 

The passage of such enabling legislation does not auto- 
matically bring public employees under the Social Secur- 
ity Act. Before such coverage can be extended to mem- 
bers of the State Teachers’ Retirement System, all 
members must be afforded the opportunity to ballot on 
such coverage. 

The method by which members of the teacher retire- 
ment system could be brought under social security 
coverage would be as follows: 

1. A specific plan must be developed and properly 
publicized; 





to consideration of social security, an adequate retire- 
ment program should be enacted into law. The com- 
mittee, therefore, recommends that for the time being 
we confine our efforts to securing legislation that will 
afford members of the teachers retirement system bene- 
fits comparable to those received by other public 
emplovees. 

The Retirement Committee-is fully aware of the im- 
plications of the new social security law and will continue 
to study the effects of its incorporation with any plan 
accepted by the membership of the CTA and enacted 
into law by the legislature. 


The statement above, bearing the signature of J. Allen 
Hodges, chairman of the CTA Retirement committee, was dis- 
tributed to all Council members prior to the December meet- 
ing. The referendum referred to in (4) above should not be 
confused with the current Plan A-Plan B proposal. 
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S education an art, a science, a craft, 





or a profession? Each viewpoint 
has its supporters. Those who classify 
education as an art are impressed with 
the importance of adapting teaching 
practices to the special needs of the 
pupils, to the specific situation, and 
even to the personal characteristics of 
the teacher himself. Unless carried to 
the point where the inference is drawn 
that “teachers are born, not made,” it 
is useful to emphasize these qualities. 

To others, the degree of expertness 
revealed by the competent teacher or 
administrator is an outstanding quality. 
The fact that such expertness can be 
acquired only through practice in the 
real situation, preferably under compe- 
tent guidance, suggests the analogy to 
craftsmanship. Most commonly _ this 
classification is by implication, through 
programs of preparation designed 
around apprenticeship training. 

To those interested in measurement 
and experimentation, the concept of 
education as a science has a special 
appeal. Many of the current problems 
in education require the methods of 
scier.'ce for their solution. The prestige 
of the sciences today lends attractive- 
hess to the thought that education 
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might take its place, along with psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology, 
in the family of behavioral sciences. 
Those with this aspiration continually 
remind us that exactitude and objec- 
tivity in measurement, along with con- 
trolled experimentation, are the bases 
for progress in any science. 

What Difference? 

While each of these classifications 
highlights an important characteristic 
of education, none is functionally ade- 
quate. Each one tends to emphasize 
one aspect of the vocation while over- 
looking others equally important. To 
take into account the significant char- 
acteristics and responsibilities of educa- 
tion as a vocation, those in the field are 
increasingly tending to assume that 
education is a profession. The growing 
professional consciousness of educators, 
including teachers, administrators, and 


Dr. Kinney, professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Education, is the author 
of “Measure of a Good Teacher,” and “A 
Great Profession Comes of Age,” pub- 
lished by CTA. The statement above, to 
be elaborated and titled “Professional 
Status and Professional Responsibility in 
Education,” will be published by CTA in 
booklet form as TEPS Bulletin No. 4. 


organizational leaders, is 
pressive. 

It is important to recognize that the 
concerns of those who stress the pro- 
fessional status of education are not 
concerned with the identification of an 
elite or privileged group of vocations. 
Professional status has prestige, but 
what is even more important, it has 
responsibilities. The same factors that 
identify professional status, impose on 
its membership special obligations to 
society, such as defining and maintain- 
ing professional standards, developing 
and enforcing a code of ethics, and vari- 
ous others. In view of the close rela- 
tionship between professional services 
and public welfare, it is a matter of 
first importance both to society and to 
the members that the question of pro- 
fessional status in education should be 
explored, and professional responsibili- 
ties be identified. 


Is Identification Possible? 

Yet to identify a profession as such 
is not a simple matter. It is true that, 
in the public mind, a certain group of 
vocations have been generally recog- 
nized as professions. One of their 
common characteristics is that the serv- 
ices performed by their members satisfy 


truly im- 











an important social need. Competence 
legal control. Beyond this, however, is 
the fact that the behavior of individual] 
members has a certain public quality, 
yielding priority to the interests of 
society in accord with a more or less 
explicit code of ethics. 

While these criteria are too vague 
for precise purposes of classification, 
they serve to call attention to the fact 
that the problem is a real and practical 
one. To define professional status and 
responsibility in education the questions 
to be answered are these: 

How are the vocations with profes- 
sional status to be identified? Is edu- 
cation one of these? 

What are the general responsibilities 
of those occupying membership roles 
in any profession and_ specifically, in 
education? 

To what degree have these responsi- 
bilities been accepted and acted upon 
in education? What steps are to be 


taken in order that they may be more 
effectively fulfilled? 


Membership Responsibilities 


These questions call attention to the 
criteria of professional status on the 
one hand, and the responsibilities of 
the membership on the other. The 
former are the characteristics to be 
found in any vocation that is classed 
as a profession. The latter are the con- 
sequences of these characteristics. The 
degree to which the responsibilities of 
membership are being accepted and 
fulfilled at any time is a measure of the 
professional maturity of the member- 
ship. 

It would be convenient if the litera- 
ture provided a clearcut set of criteria 
for present purposes. However, both 
colloquially and technically, the usage 
of the word “profession” is so loose as 
to make most definitions useless. Thus 
the dictionary definition has to make 
allowance for the connotation that dif- 
ferentiates the professional from the 
amateur athlete. Then census, in its 
occupational classification, defines the 
professional worker largely on the basis 
of length of preparation required. With 
procedures in the crafts and many 
other vocations coming more and more 


to depend on science, the usefulness 
of this definition as a sole criterion is 
rapidly disappearing. 

There is, however, a considerable 
body of literature, mainly in the fields 
of the “senior” professions, dealing with 


CHART I 


Characteristics Common to the Profession 


An Occupation Becomes a Profession When: 


A. 


D. 


The social need for its services is acknowledged by its members as involving 

an obligation to society which takes precedence over the personal interests 

of the members and their clients. 

1. Hence a profession defines explicitly its functions and its ethics. 

2. Adherence to the code of ethics is mandatory for continuance of mem. 
bership. 


. The required proficiencies are not mechanistic or stereotyped, but are based 


on competent diagnosis and adjusted to each situation. 

1. Hence a profession is based on well-developed fields of science. 

2. Work procedures are evolved from systematically tested techniques. 

3. A protracted and highly organized program of preparation is required. 


. Control of membership is needed to guarantee competence, ethically and 


technically. 

1. The general public is very unlikely to be competent to judge the extent 
to which professional workers fulfill criteria A and B above. 

2. Hence, licensure is required, with standards defined by the profession and 
legalized by the state. 

Organizations and corporate activities are required to facilitate and insure 

the fulfillment of criteria A, B, and C. 


CHART II 
MEMBERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES IN A PROFESSION 


Providing for a high quality of membership. 
1.1 Recruitment of persons of high calibre. 
1.2 Testing the validity of procedures for selecting members of the professio:. 
1.3 Developing effective programs of member preparation (pre-professional 
and professional). 
1.4 Encouraging experimental development of effective professional procedure-. 
1.5 Encouraging in-service growth of professional competence. 
Accumulating a body of validated professional procedures. 
2.1 Drawing upon and interpreting the contributions of the basic sciences. 
2.2 Encouraging research on professional problems as well as on scientific 
problems. 
2.3. Systematic testing and validating of professional procedures. 
2.31 In the preparing institutions. 
2.32 In the field. 
2.321 Publicize and evaluate new, original procedures. 
2.322 Facilitate exchange of information. 
2.323 Organize and compile this information. 
2.4 Promoting the experimental attitude toward all professional procedures. 
2.41 Every teaching method, for example, viewed as a hypothesis, instead 
of taken as authoritatively sound or approved dogma. 


. Leadership in formulating and enforcing standards. 


3.1 Operational definitions of the performance functions of members. 

3.11 See Measure of a Good Teacher, CTA, 1953. 
Factors in Teaching Competence, NCTEPS, 1954. 

3.2. Study and definition of professional goals, jointly with the public. 

3.3 Defining minimum requirements for licensure. 

3.4 Promoting better accreditation of professional institutions through State- 
profession cooperation. 

3.5 Evolving and enforcing a functional code of ethics. 

3.6 Developing techniques for separating incompetent members from the pro- 
fession. 

Promoting the organizational life of the profession. 

4.1 Seeing that prospective members are adequately prepared for organiza- 
tional membership. 

4.2 Achieving and maintaining appropriate economic conditions for work. 

4.3 Achieving and maintaining appropriate social conditions for work 
(relations with the community). 

4.4 Achieving and maintaining appropriate professional conditions for work 
(relations between professional members). 

4.5 Cooperating among the several organizations within the profession in 
discharging the above resposibilities. 
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professional criteria and responsibilities 
(rom various points of view. It is true 
that criteria and responsibilities are 
rarely differentiated, nor is the cause 
and effect relationship between the two 
ordinarily recognized. These distinc- 
tions, however, become clear upon 
analysis, and it is possible to find a 
reasonable consensus on four major 
criteria of professional status. These 
are outlined in Chart I. 












Professional Tasks 

Perhaps the most revealing character- 
istic of professional status is the fourth 
criterion, the necessity for organized, 
corporate action. This arises from the 
most basic and distinctive of all the 
professional criteria, namely, that the 
members of a profession have major 
responsibilities to society, over and 
above the duties of the individual mem- 
bers. In non-professional occupations, 
when the members have fulfilled their 
individual duties, the occupation as a 
whole has discharged its responsibility 
to society. But when the members of 
a profession have carried out their indi- 
vidual duties as _ practitioners, the 
formidable tasks of the profession still 
remain. These are outlined in Chart II. 

While differing in detail and com- 
plexity among the professions, these 
tasks are common to all, by virtue of the 
factors that identify professional status. 
Since the responsibility for their per- 
formance extends to every member of 
the profession, a clearly defined basis 
becomes available for the identification 
of membership in a given profession: 
membership includes all who have pri- 
mary responsibilities for performing one 
or more of the professional tasks of the 
profession. In education, this obviously 
includes the teachers, administrators, 
and other certified personnel who carry 
on the school program. Beyond this, 
however, membership extends to a 
variety of other groups including organ- 
izational leaders, state school officers, 
and those responsible for the prepara- 
tion of professional personnel in edu- 
cation. Where a broad and complex 
field requires many areas of specializa- 
tion, the development of many vested 
interests often conceals the common 
area of responsibility among special 
groups. In education also, the situation 
is further confused by the fact that 
legalized controls of membership have 
been established for only a portion of 
the membership. To suppose that 
membership in the profession is deter- 
mined by organizational affiliation, or 
by legal licensure, is to ignore the basic 
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characteristics of professional status 
and the basic facts of membership 
responsibility. Professional solidarity 
and effectiveness are to be achieved 
only through acceptance of the common 
responsibility imposed by the _ profes- 
sional tasks, which represent the unify- 
ing factor in any profession. 


Aims of Organization 

The functions of the professional 
organization become clear if it is re- 
garded as an instrument of the profes- 
sion for achievement of the professional 
tasks. Many of these tasks constitute 
collective responsibilities of the entire 
membership, such as: definition of pro- 
fessional goals, compiling a code of 
ethics, maintaining quality of member- 
ship, and promoting economic welfare 
and security of the membership. Effec- 
tive unified action on these problems 
requires coordination, education of the 
public and membership alike, and cor- 
porate cooperation with other groups 
and the lay public which is possible 
only through an overall professional 
organization. 

Within the membership of most pro- 
fessions one finds groups, formal and 
informal, identified with special inter- 
ests and activities, and often specially 
prepared for important roles within 
these areas. As these become well 
defined, specialized organizations tend 
to appear. It is not surprising in so 
diversified a profession as education, to 
find many areas of organized speciali- 
zation. Whether there are too many, as 
has been asserted, can be determined 
not merely by counting, but by clear 
definition of organizational functions, 
to reveal whatever duplication exists. 
What is of more significance is that 
the centrifugal force of specialized 
interests must be balanced by an effec- 
tive overall organization concerned 
with common professional goals. 

Even from this brief survey it is clear 
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that education has, to a high degree, 
the qualities that identify it as a pro- 
fession. Its members are, accordingly, 
endowed with professional responsibili- 
ties that need to be taken into account 
in programs of preparation. In view of 
the social importance of the professional 
tasks, this must be recognized as a nec- 
essary area of practitioner competence. 
The preparation of the practitioner is 
incomplete unless he is prepared, as an 
effective member of the professional 
organization, to perform them. 

A closer examination of the profes- 
sional tasks to identify areas of neg- 
lected and accepted responsibilities 
would go beyond the scope of the 
present review. Such scrutiny might 
be expected to reveal that while some 
obligations have been defined and ac- 
cepted, others have remained unrecog- 
nized. Some of the most serious prob- 
lems in education have their sources in 
this neglect, and the failure of the prac- 
titioner in education to realize that his 
obligations for effective membership in 
the professional organization rank with 
his obligations as an effective member 
of the school organization. Their solu- 
tion demands a clear understanding of 
professional status and its attendant 
responsibilities, by each individual 
member. 


We Must Study Status 

For this reason a systematic study of 
professional status and responsibility in 
education deserves top priority among 
the organized activities of the profes- 
sion. It is needed to define clearly the 
role of the professional organizations, 
to clarify their policies, and to define 
their lines of action, in building an eff- 
cient program of education. Even more 
important, perhaps, is the development 
of professional consciousness as it con- 
tributes to professional effectiveness. 
It was noted at the outset that profes- 
sional status is a practical matter. Yet 
it would be unwise to overlook the fact 
that professional prestige has real and 
practical significance for educators in 
their relationships with the public. 

As members of a profession of recog- 
nized importance, and with demon- 
strated competence to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities to society, educators should 
be in a position to expect partnership 
participation, cooperation, and support 
from the public. Probably the most 
convincing evidences of professional 
status are the professional attitudes and 
self - direction of a membership that 
understands the nature and importance 
of its responsibilities. 










REDENTIAL reform, long overdue 
in California, will be the responsi- 
bility of a statewide committee of the 
California Council of Teacher Educa- 
tion, appointed with the approval of the 
State Department of Education. The 
major task of the ten-number group will 
be to reduce the number of credentials 
and to streamline the whole process of 
issuing credentials. 

Currently, critics point out, the state 
offers 59 teaching and non-teaching 
credentials. Committee members ex- 
pect to be able to recommend elimina- 
tion of many special classifications and 
possible reduction to not more than a 
dozen basic general types. 

Members of the committee, recently 
announced by the Council's president 
and endorsed by the superintendent of 
public instruction, include: Lucien 
Kinney, chairman; Irwin O. Addicott, 
Reverend James Brown, Charles Ham- 
ilton, John Hockett, George Hogan, 
Laurence Jones, Mrs. M. D. MacMillan, 
D. Russell Park, and Mrs. Lois Wil- 
liams. One or two other persons may 
be added at a later date. 

A project of the California Council 
on Teacher Education, it is an effort to 
cope with a fundamental problem fac- 
ing teacher education. If the Council 
can stimulate some reform in certifica- 
tion during the next several years, it 
will have accomplished a goal of tre- 
mendous significance. There is good 
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reason to think that the objective can 
be achieved. The Council has accom- 
plished several worthy goals to date. 
Accrediting Program 

Four years ago the Council, in coop- 
eration with the Western College Asso- 
ciation, appointed a Joint Committee 
on Accreditation for another needed 
reform. The idea behind this program 
resulted directly from proposals made 
at a discussion of the organization in 
Yosemite in 1951. Subsequently, as is 
generally known, in college circles at 
least, the entire program for accredita- 
tion of colleges in California was re- 
vised. The committee sponsored the 
development and publication of a new 
evaluative instrument for use by visiting 
committees and the general adoption 
of a completely new and much more 
efficient plan for administering and 
financing the entire program. California 
Teachers Association underwrote the 
cost of publication of “Manual of 


Dr. Joyal is president of Fresno State 
College and a member of CTA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; Dr. Stone is specialist in 
teacher education of the State Department 
of Education; both are officers of Califor- 
nia Council on Teacher Education. Dr. 
Stone was author of “Why Fifty Nine In- 
stead of Nine? the Teaching Credential 
Problem in California,’ published in De- 
cember 1954 edition of California Journal 
of Secondary Education. 


CREDENTIALS 
RE-EXAMINED 


California Council on Teacher Education 


Passes Many Goals, Reaches New One 


Arnold E. Joyal 
and 


James C. Stone 


Accrediting Procedures.” In_ similar 
fashion, through efforts of the Council, 
a proposal for revision of the require- 
ments for the general secondary creden- 
tial was developed. The revision was 
adopted by the California State Board 
of Education and became effective 
September 1, 1951. 

A significant contribution of the 
Council was the preparation of a bulle- 
tin entitled “The Program of Elemen- 
tary Teacher Education in California,” 
which was published in 1951. 


Qualification Plans Laid 


The Council was also responsible for 
the development of the plan designed 
to qualify persons for the provisional 
kindergarten-primary credential or the 
provisional general elementary creden- 
tial. The purpose of this program was 
to provide a plan whereby teachers 
with two years of college work and two 
years of teaching experience might 
qualify for.a teaching credential of 
other than the emergency type, pro- 
vided they agreed to continue their 
preparation so as to complete the 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree 
and a regular teaching credential. 

Within the past year, the Council has 
been responsible for improving the 
student teaching program in the various 
colleges, establishing a system of uni- 
form contracts between colleges and 
universities and school districts for st1- 
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dent teaching, and in securing legisla- 
tion clarifying the legal status of the 
student teacher. 

The latest addition to this list of sig- 
nificant achievements in teacher edu- 
cation in California is the work of the 
Council’s Committee on Home-School- 
Community Relations carried on under 
the direction of the representative in 
the Council from the California Con- 
gress Of Parents and Teachers. This 
work has been published by the 
State Department of Education in a 
bulletin entitled, “The Preparation of 
Teachers for Home-School-Community 
Relations.” 


Council Described 


The California Council, now in its 
tenth year, is made up of appointed 
representatives of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state which prepare 
teachers and official representatives of 
related professional and lay organiza- 
tions and agencies directly concerned 
with teacher education. It has a mem- 
bership of approximately 125 official 
representatives. Its stated purpose is 
“to study recruitment, selection, and 
education of personnel necessary for 
service in the schools of California.” In 
practice this purpose has typified the 
work of the Council and its accom- 
plishments are already numerous and 
significant. 

In 1945, a Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Readjustment Education, at 
Governor Warren’s request, had pub- 
lished a study entitled, “Manpower for 
California’s Public Schools.” That study 
presented evidence that a shortage of 
qualified teachers was acute and was 
destined to remain so for years to come. 
Representatives from 27 teacher educa- 
tion institutions and_ twelve _profes- 
sional organizations attended a meet- 
ing in Palo Alto that year. Six problem 
areas in teacher education were ex- 
plored under the steering committee, 
consisting of Frank N. Freeman, Uni- 
versity of California; Paul R. Hanna, 
Stanford University, and Frank B. Lind- 
say, State Department of Education. 


That conference developed the idea 
of establishing a representative council 
which would enable institutions and 
organizations concerned with teacher 
education to take concerted action upon 
the recommendation of the report 
which had been considered at the 
meeting. 


First Meeting Called 


The first meeting of the newly- 
created Council on Teacher Education, 
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called by the superintendent of public 
instruction, was held. in Fresno on 
December 17, 1945. Fifty-two repre- 
sentatives attended the meeting from 
four universities, nine private colleges, 
six state colleges, nine professional 
associations, and the State Department 
of Education. At that meeting a list 
of problems of immediate concern was 
developed and a general plan of or- 
ganization and procedure was approved. 

The Council met again at Fresno a 
year later. The framework which has 
since characterized the work of the 
Council was established. Since that 
time there have been regular semi- 
annual meetings. A constitution was 
adopted and an active program was 
developed. 

The Council has had six presidents 
including Lucien B. Kinney, Osman R. 
Hull, J. Paul Leonard, Peter L. Spen- 
cer, and Arnold E. Joyal. Since 1950 
James C. Stone, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization. 


Permanent Liaison Established 

When the Constitution was revised 
in 1951 to provide for a permanent 
secretary-treasurer who would serve at 
the pleasure of the board of directors, 
the first step was taken to assure per- 
manent liaison with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. From its inception 
the Council has regarded itself to be a 
creation of the State Department of 
Education. Recently, however, in an 
attempt to clarify and specify clearly 
the working relationships in practice 
between the State Department and the 
Council in the interests of liaison and 
coordination, a charter statement was 
developed and mutually approved by 
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“I get a dime for mine . 
get for yours?” 


. . what do you 








the State Superintendent and the Board 
of Directors of the Council. This agree- 
ment indicates that the Council is 
regarded as a creation of the State De- 
partment and an adjunct to it with 
particular responsibilities mutually 
agreed upon. A cooperative working 
relationship between the State Depart- 
ment and the Council is agreed upon, 
to be maintained with liaison through 
a secretary-treasurer who will always 
be a member of the staff of the State 
Department of Education. 


The State Department accepts re- 
sponsibility for supporting the Council 
to the extent of providing the services 
of the secretary - treasurer, thereby 
making it possible for the Council to 
operate at a minimum charge to the 
membership. The Council is regarded 
as the initiating body for any proposed 
action or movement relating to the revi- 
sion of requirements for credentials so 
far as fundamental policy is concerned. 


Advisory Status Shown 


It is recognized in the charter that 
the relationship is purely advisory and 
that the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Edu- 
cation are exclusively responsible for 
enacting credential regulations. Finally, 
the agreement states that the State De- 
partment and the Council mutually 
agree that the functions of the Council 
are to confer and advise with the State 
Department of Education on problems 
relating to the education of teachers, to 
identify issues, to make studies, and to 
formulate recommendations for the 
State Department of Education and the 
State Board of Education and to serve 
on request in an advisory capacity to 
the State Department on any matter 
relating to the education of teachers in 
California. 


The California Council will soon be 
ten years old. It is apparent that its 
founders can be proud of its accom- 
plishments. It should continue to be 
successful. Every teacher education 
institution in the state is represented in 
its membership. Every important lay 
and professional organization directly 
concerned with teacher education is 
included in its membership. Meetings 
of the Council are regarded by leaders 
in teacher education to be the most 
significant meetings held in the state. 
Assuming continuation of the harmoni- 
ous working relationships between the 
Council and the State Department of 
Education, as is assured, a bright future 
for the Council seems certain. 
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Private Testimony 


QO. A year ago I testified in an 
ethics commission hearing and I re- 
call that my testimony was being 
recorded. What use and disposition 
is made of the tapes recorded in such 
hearings? 

Ans. The primary purpose of record- 
ing ethics commission testimony is to 
assist the hearing panel and commis- 
sion members in completing _ their 
report. Panel members take notes, but 
occasionally they have a difference of 
opinion regarding what a witness actu- 
ally said. Furthermore, some commis- 
sion members who _ participate in 
approving the final report do not hear 
the testimony. Tapes have been found 
invaluable in clarifying disputed points 
and in summarizing highlights of testi- 
mony for commission members who 
were not present at the hearing. 

There is only one possible additional 
use to which the tapes might be put. 
If some legal action should result from 
the hearing, as in the case of Fern 
Bruner, and if a witness should give 
court testimony contrary to statements 
made to the ethics commission, then 
either the tape or a complete transcript 
would be used to impeach the court 
testimony. 

For that reason, tapes of a hearing 
are kept intact for at least a few months 
after the report is issued. In no in- 
stance, however, have they ever been 
played back for anyone other than 
commission members to hear. 


Religious Holidays 


Q. Public school calendars are 
based on Christian religious holidays, 
with vacations at Easter and Christ- 
mas which permit full observance of 
those holidays by Christian teachers. 
What is the policy in most school 
districts regarding the observance of 
religious holidays by Jewish teach- 
ers? Do they lose the full day’s 
salary? 

Ans. CTA has made no survey of 
district policies on this matter, but 
from the casual questioning conducted 
by this writer it seems apparent that 
most districts have no stated policy. 
Many said the lack was either because 
they had no Jewish teachers or because 
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the few Jewish staff members had 
never raised the question. 

Practice varies widely. San Diego 
and Los Angeles schools permit teach- 
ers to observe religious holidays but 
deduct a full day’s pay. Oakland, on 
the other hand, makes no deduction 
for the two or three major religious 
holidays. In Fresno, Jewish church 
leaders have informed school authori- 
ties that only two or three hours away 
from duty is necessary and this time is 
allowed without deduction. 

In one large unified district which I 
shall not name, the superintendent 
admits that time is granted without 
deduction by the subterfuge of count- 
ing it against the teacher’s accumulated 
sick leave. This would seem a highly 
questionable procedure from the stand- 
point of both religious and professional 
ethics. 

We found no district which deducts 
only the amount of the substitute’s pay, 
and none in which Jewish teachers are 
given the option of performing duties 
on Sundays, Good Friday, Christmas 
or Easter to make up for the days of 
their own religious observances. 


About ADA for Tenure 


Q. What are the objections to 
lowering the average daily attendance 
requirements for tenure? 

Ans. Within the CTA we find no 
objection to reducing the size of dis- 
tricts in which tenure laws apply. 
There is some resistance to removing 
all restrictions and making tenure apply 
to all schools. Much of this comes from 
teachers in rural schools where prior 
experience indicates that tenure re- 
quirements would decrease rather than 
increase teacher security. 

There is a practical difference be- 
tween large and small schools in the 
feasibility of tenure. Reassignment or 
transfer of employees to overcome dis- 
rupting conflicts is impossible in dis- 
tricts which have only one school. 
Many have thought that a form of 
tenure within counties offered a pos- 
sible solution, but they have not devel- 
oped a plan which overcomes the 
conflict between county-wide tenure 
and the employing authority of local 
boards. 

Actually the problem of teacher turn- 
over is much greater than that of 
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teacher security in small districts. We 
are finding a few districts which have 
become sufficiently concerned about 
this problem that they are granting 
tenure voluntarily as a means of en- 
couraging teachers to remain in the 
district. 


Bond Issues Pass 


QO. We have read that school tax 
and bond elections are being defeated 
frequently in California. In fact, our 
own board has acknowledged need 
for both bonds and a higher tax rate 
but has been reluctant to call an elec- 
tion because of the high rate of fail- 
ures in these efforts by other districts. 
ls there any recent reversal of this 
trend? 

Ans. The trend you report never 
happened. The new CTA Research 
Bulletin 79 shows that between April 
1, 1953, and September 1, 1954, there 
were 867 bond_,or tax elections in local 
districts. More than 4 out of every 5 
were approved by the voters. In your 
own county (Santa Clara) during this 
period 45 issues were presented in 34 
elections. Of these, 11 were defeated 
in eight elections. This represents more 
than 75 per cent success. All but three 
were adopted at later elections. 

Experience points to overwhelming 
evidence that, given the facts of need 
in a thorough campaign effort, people 
in California will vote the financial 
support essential for good schools. 


Aids to Good PR 


Q. Are there any aids for in- 
service training to assist teachers in 
becoming fully aware of their func- 
tions as public relations agents and 
skillful in that function? 

Ans. An excellent handbook and a 
monthly newsletter are published by 
the National School Public Relations 
Association, a department of NEA, 
aimed specifically to assist teachers in 
doing their everyday work in ways 
which will create positive public rela- 
tions. Both the handbook and _ the 
newsletter are called “It Starts in the 
Classroom.” Many districts are using 
these publications as in-service growth 
aids and report them _ extremely 
valuable. 
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Speedy and efficient placement service is 


N 1920 California Teachers Associa- 
] tion opened a placement office in 
Berkeley and continued to offer services 
there for more than 25 years. CTA was 
the first state association in the United 
States to offer placement service to its 


members. The office moved to San 
Francisco in 1945, now occupies nearly 
a complete floor at CTA headquarters, 
Sutter and Taylor Streets. 


The Los Angeles placement office, 
operated by CTA Southern Section, 
was established in 1922. The two 
offices work in close cooperation, al- 
though each is independent of the 
other. 


Placement service is now being offered 
by twelve state education associations. 
In most of these states, the service was 
inaugurated for the purpose of assisting 
schools in securing qualified personnel 
and of helping members of the associa- 
tions seek professional advancement. 
Another purpose which justified the 
introduction of placement service in 
state education associations was to pro- 
tect teachers against exploitation by 
commercial teachers’ agencies. 


Scope of Service 


CTA placement service is available 
to any member of the Association. 
Service to members is offered in all pro- 
fessional areas except senior college 
placement. Specifically, the placement 
office receives calls for teachers of every 
grade level, including elementary, 
junior high school, and junior college. 
Placements are also made for the vari- 
ous types of administrative and super- 
visory positions in the public schools. 
Available also at the CTA placement 
office are candidates in curriculum, 
guidance and counseling, supervision, 
child welfare and attendance, psychol- 
ogy, and psychometry. 


The placement staff can assist schools 
and administrators in finding properly 
qualified personnel. One member of 
the staff, Mrs. Mary Truffelli, works 
with candidates who desire elementary 
school and junior high school place- 
ment and those who are on special cre- 
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one of the functions of CTA Headquarters 


dentials (except physical education). 
Another member, Miss Norma Ciochon, 
has the responsibility of placing candi- 
dates for senior high school, junior col- 
lege, and those with special credentials 
in physical education. Frank Parr han- 
dles administrative placements and also 
serves as director of the placement 
office. One staff member, Mrs. Paralee 
Ward, assists with administrative place- 
ments and deals directly with candi- 
dates who are available for specialties 
in curriculum, guidance and_super- 
vision. 


Recent Change in Policy 


To increase efficiency and to give 
better service, some recent changes 
have been made in policies and pro- 
cedures. Prior to January 1, 1954, 
members were charged a three per 
cent placement fee when the CTA 
office was successful in placing them. 
In view of the fact that salaries in Cali- 
fornia have been increasing yearly, the 
fee was reduced a year ago to one and 
one-half per cent. To compensate for 
some of the loss of revenue and to 
cover the cost of activating or re-acti- 
vating the candidate’s file, an annual 
registration fee of five dollars is now 


charged. 


Other policies and procedures that 
have added to the efficiency of the 
placement office are: 


1. Confidential papers for teacher 
candidates are now sent out either at 
the request of an employing official or 
by a member of the CTA staff who 
feels that a given candidate can be 
recommended for a listed vacancy in a 
school district. The practice of sending 
out papers at the request of the candi- 
date no longer prevails. This has re- 
duced, if not eliminated, the practice 
followed by some candidates of having 
their papers sent to innumerable school 
districts on the chance that there might 
be a vacancy for which they could 
qualify. The new policy is working 
very well and has reduced the cost of 
preparing and mailing sets of papers 
for such candidates. In addition, school 












Job counselling for members is confi- 
dential and professional. 


administrators have expressed approval 
of the new policy. 

3. Immediate acknowledgment is 
made of receipt of vacancy notices from 
schools. This reassures employing offi- 
cials that the placement office is cog- 
nizant of their needs and is giving 
attention to the requests in the order in 
which they are received. If no quali- 
fied candidate is available, such infor- 
mation is forwarded to the district as 
promptly as possible. 


Emphasis on Selective Placement 


Increasingly, the staff of the place- 
ment office is developing a careful 
selective procedure in screening candi- 
dates for a given position listed with 
CTA. Members of the staff, through 
their knowledge of the needs and de- 
sires of the various school districts, are 
adept in recommending candidates for 
vacancies listed with CTA. Administra- 
tors have commended the placement 
staff on the type of service being given 
to the schools. Candidates also appre- 
ciate knowing that care is being used 
to insure that they are being placed in 
positions for which they are really 
qualified. 


1954 Was a Banner Year 


Despite the current shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, the CTA placement office 
enrolled enough good candidates to fill 
a respectable percentage of the vacan- 
cies reported during 1954. The record 
shows that there was an increase of 
80 per cent in the number of candi- 
dates registered during the year and 
a 20 per cent increase in the number of 
placements made. 


Outlook for 1955 


’ Those who are familiar with school 
attendance figures realize that Califor- 
nia is a rapidly growing state and will 
continue to be for many years. The 
public schools of California will require 
an estimated staff of close to 100,000 
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in 1955-56, of which more than 13,000 
new ones will be needed when schools 
open to replace those who have resigned, 
retired, or are deceased and to meet 
the needs of increased enrollments. 
Where are we to find these teachers? 

Part of the answer lies in making full 
use of the students who are being pre- 
pared in the colleges and universities. 
However, the total output of such new 
teachers, assuming that they all enter 
the profession, will provide a supply of 
less than fifty per cent of the total of 
13,000 neeeded. Where will the rest 
be found? Fortunately, California is 
attracting an increasing number of 
teachers from other states. This has 
proven to be a godsend in recent years 
during the period of critical shortage. 

It is natural for most of the out-of- 
state candidates to use the services of 
the CTA placement offices. Inquiries 
reaching the San Francisco office would 
indicate that an increased number of 
out-of-state teachers will be coming to 
California this year. Those who can 
qualify for a California teaching creden- 
tial are urged to make the move. 

Shortages will continue to exist in 
1955, with the focal point centering 
upon the junior high school grades. 
High school teachers in certain fields 
will continue to be scarce. Since there 
will be a general shortage of qualified 
teachers at all levels, competition for 
the best teachers will be intense. It is 
important, therefore, that teachers seek- 
ing professional advancement register 
early for placement and that school 
administrators report their needs for 
1955-56 as early as they can _ be 
ascertained. 

Frank W. Parr 


Assistant Executive Secretary 


COUNSELLOR EMPLOYMENT 
OFFERED AT BLIND CAMP 


Enchanted Hills, summer camp for 
Recreation for the Blind, Inc., will 
employ several camp leaders for the 
season July 1 to September 5 according 
to Rose Resnick, executive director. 
The non-profit camp, located 11 miles 
northwest of Napa, offers a diversified 
recreation program without charge to 
visually handicapped children and 
adults. Salaries of $200 for the season 
will be offered a boys’ director, a water- 
front director, and a leader in industrial 
arts. Applicants should be available 
for personal interview before April 1. 
Counsellor application forms are avail- 
able at Recreation for the Blind, Inc.., 
3450 Geary Blvd., San Francisco 18. 
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ETHICS STUDIES PRESCRIRDS 


Hearings policy approved by State Council js 


a codification of procedures which will aid 


State and Section Ethics commissions in 


protection of professional rights and _ privileges 


XPERIENCE gained in 36 major 

studies conducted by the state and 
section ethics commissions during the 
past five years has been incorporated 
into the complete set of Policies for 
Ethics Commission Studies formally 
adopted by the State Council Decem- 
ber 4. 

Three types of studies are defined as 
within the function of the commissions: 
(1) charges of unprofessional conduct 
or violation of the Code of Ethics for 
California Teachers; (2) faculty or com- 
munity friction which has disrupted or 
threatens to disrupt the educational 
program; (3) denial of professional 
status to professional personnel. 

Even this first section recognizes 
significant change. When originally 
established, ethics commissions were 
expected to concern themselves only 
with instances of alleged violation of 
the Code of Ethics. The report itself 
became an instrument of prosecution or 
defense according to the conclusions of 
the commission. 


Necessity Adds Studies 


Necessity mothered addition of the 
second type of studies. Conflicts in 
which ethics was, at most, a secondary 
factor arose in school districts. Effec- 
tiveness of the educational program was 
jeopardized by faculty or community 
friction, and some objective agency was 
needed to lend a hand. Precedent for 
such studies was set when the state or 
section commissions accepted requests 
in Plumas county, Woodland, Sausalito 
and Empire. 

The third type is, in reality, only the 
reverse side of the ethics coin. If a 
commission is expected to expose an 
unethical member of the association, it 
also should protect professional mem- 
bers from unprofessional treatment. 
Arbitrary deadline dismissals have pre- 
cipitated most studies of this type. 


How Can I Get a Hearing? 


Among sections of the policy which 


are of general concern to members, 
probably the most significant is the 
procedure for requesting commission 
studies. The written invitation must be 
directed to the appropriate Section 
ethics commission by a local chapter 
of the CTA, a district governing board, 
or a petition by a majority of the fac- 
ulty where there is no CTA chapter. 

As a safeguard against injustice in 
extraordinary circumstances, the Section 
executive committee or board of direc- 
tors can submit the request to the 
commission if it believes there is ade- 
quate reason for not having the request 
originate from the faculty, board, or 
CTA chapter. A responsible citizens 
committee and individual members are 
included among those who may ask the 
executive committee to request a study. 

If a Section commission denies the 
request, those originating the invitation 
may appeal to the State Ethics Com- 
mission. Section ethics commissions 
and the State Board of Directors are 
the other groups which may request 
the State Commission to conduct a 
study. 

Statewide CTA - affiliated organiza- 
tions are most prominent among those 
who can appeal to the State Ethics 
Commission via the Board of Directors. 
The California Association of School 
Administrators is so far the only organi- 
zation which has followed this course 
for investigation of one of its members. 


Generally referrals from the Section 
commissions to the State Ethics Com- 
mission have been in cases where there 
is believed to be a precedent of con- 
cern to all Sections, where proximity 
or involvement of Section commission 
members indicates desirability for State 
Commission action, and where circum- 
stances demand maximum backing and 
prestige of the state association. 


Content of Requests 


Experience has dictated that requests 
for commission studies should be sub- 
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mitted in writing and signed by those 
initiating the invitation. If any organi- 
zation makes the request, the invitation 
will include the date and motion by 
which the letter was authorized. 





Requests also must include informa- 
tion on the type of problem to be 
studied, description of the problem and 
the way in which it affects public edu- 
cation or the teaching profession, and 
evidence that local channels have been 
exhausted or that the problem cannot 
be met satisfactorily through local 
agencies or channels. If the case is 
based on charges of unprofessional 
conduct, the request must specify the 
sections of the Code of Ethics believed 
to have been violated or the conduct 
alleged to be unprofessional. 


“These may seem like difficult hur- 
dles to erect before groups needing 
outside assistance in solving problems,” 
commission members commented. 
“However, the availability of CTA field 
representatives to assist in preparing 
the request will simplify the process. 
The required information is the mini- 
mum on which a commission can base 
its decision to accept or reject the 
invitation.” 


Time Is Important 


Lack of general realization of the 
time required to conduct a major study 
often has caused misunderstanding and 
confusion. Each group feels that its 
request should be accepted, the study 
completed, and the report issued within 
a few weeks. Here is why that is rarely 
possible: 

When the request is received, a field 
representative or commission secretary 
must, at his first opportunity (within 10 
days), conduct preliminary investiga- 
tion to obtain data on which the com- 
mission can determine whether or not 
to undertake a complete study. His 
report is submitted to the commission 
with the original request, but another 
week or two may elapse before a meet- 
ing can be scheduled. 


Upon acceptance of the request, the 
field representative or commission sec- 
retary must conduct further investiga- 
tion as directed, arrange the facilities 
for the hearing, schedule witnesses for 
interviews, assist in obtaining members 
for the hearing panel, and prepare 
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background materials and documentary 
evidence for the panel’s information. 


Because staff members also have 
other duties, four school weeks are 
allowed for this preliminary work. Since 
it is virtually impossible to obtain 
desired panel members or to schedule 
interviews with members of the teach- 
ing staff during school vacations, these 
four weeks are computed in relation to 
the school calendar. 


After the hearing there always is 
some follow-up investigation required 
to clarify controversial testimony. Staff 
members do this while panel members 
compile their notes and prepare their 
suggestions of material which should be 
included in the report. 
allowed for this work. 


Ten days are 


From these notes, a staff member or 
the commission chairman prepares the 
rough draft of the report. The full 
commission and hearing panel meet 
together to review and revise the pre- 
liminary report, and to adopt the final 
report. The policy requires that this 
be done within four weeks after com- 
pletion of the hearing. 


Delay doesn’t end there. If the report 
is to be printed, another two weeks 
must be allowed. One week usually is 
adequate for production of a mimeo- 
graphed report. In short, no report 
should be expected sooner than four 
months after the request is submitted, 
or approximately two months after 
completion of the hearing. Some can 
be wrapped up considerably faster, but 
commissions have learned that haste 
jeopardizes accuracy. 


Hearings and Evidence 


In the conduct of hearings, all inter- 
views are private and testimony is 
recorded. There are no public hearings. 
Witnesses are encouraged to submit 
written statements to be supplemented 
by direct questioning. 


While the commissions use rules of 
evidence defined in the California Code 
of Civil Procedure as guides in elimi- 
nating irrelevant, immaterial or incom- 
petent testimony, their accepted hear- 
ing procedures reveal several marked 
departures from normal legal concepts. 


The commissions seek and accept 


evidence which contributes to under- 





standing of an accused member's total 
professional performance so that al- 
leged misconduct can be placed in 
proper perspective. They also accept 
evidence which points to misconduct 
of persons other than the one directly 
accused when that misconduct apvears 
to have contributed to the problem 
being studied or indicates extenuating 
circumstances in respect to the original 
charges. 


In one case, for example, the State 
Commission found a_ superintendent 
undoubtedly had committed offenses 
which were grossly unprofessional and 
embarrassing to other California school 
administrators. Recommendations for 
sanctions against the offender were 
greatly tempered, however, by evidence 
that persons on whom he might be 
expected to rely for counsel had encour- 
aged him in his irregular and inaccurate 
reporting. 


No evidence supporting or implying 
accusations of unprofessional conduct 
will be considered by a commission in 
arriving at its conclusions unless the 
accused member has been given an 
opportunity to testify specifically re- 
garding such evidence. 


In preparing their reports of findings 
and conclusions, the commissions are 
guided by a preponderance of evidence, 
but no sanctions will be recommended 
unless they consider the charges proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 


Details Spelled Out 


Nearly every detail in the conduct of 
commission studies is spelled out in 
the ten typewritten pages of policies. 
Adoption of these procedural rules sig- 
nifies added stability in ethics commis- 
sion activities. The profession has 
passed out of the embryonic, experi- 
mental stage in self-discipline and self- 
protection. 


Further experience undoubtedly will 
bring some changes and refinements to 
these policies, but the pattern has been 
set. The role of CTA ethics commis- 
sions is firmly established in the func- 
tioning of a responsible teaching pro- 
fession in California. 


—Harry Fosdick 
Secretary, CTA Ethics Commission 
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CTA BLUE CROSS 


Health Plan offers economical and safe 


protection for teachers and dependents 


A RECENT survey conducted under 
the joint sponsorship of CTA and 
Hospital Service of California (Blue 
Cross) revealed some interesting facts. 
Although the CTA Blue Cross Health 
Plan appears to be meeting the needs 
of most of the subscribers, according to 
the responses given by some 3,500 
teachers, an appreciable: number con- 
tended that the plan is inadequate. 
This was especially true of those who 
filed claims. An analysis of subscriber 
reactions in the survey strengthened 
the conviction that most teachers do 
not have a proper understanding of 
what the CTA Blue Cross Health Plan 
offers in coverages for themselves and 
their dependents. 

This article attempts to answer the 
most commonly asked questions regard- 
ing the health plan. It is hoped that 
this, and later articles, will help to 
clarify subscriber thinking and under- 
standing of the service. 

1. Who is eligible to enroll in the 
CTA Blue Cross Plan? 

Any member of a local CTA chapter 
that has adopted the health plan. Also, 
any CTA member in such a district, 
even though he may not be a member 
of the chapter. 

2. How does a local group become 
eligible for the health plan? 

The health plan is available only to 
CTA chapters. The enrollment pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

a. The CTA chapter adopts a reso- 
lution endorsing the plan; 

b. At least 75 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the local chapter must enroll; 

c. Arrangements must be made with 
the district for payroll deductions to 
cover the health fees—it is mandatory 
for districts to make such deductions 
when requested by the local teacher 
association. 

3. What coverages, or benefits, do 
we have in the Blue Cross Health Plan? 

For sake of convenience, the health 
coverages may be classified under four 
major headings: A. Hospital, B. Surgi- 
cal, C. Medical, and D. Diagnostic 
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X-ray and Laboratory Benefits. These 
coverages include the following: 

A. HOSPITAL: Full cost for 100 
days for each hospital confinement for 
services listed in items 1-7 and partial 
payment of costs for items 8-11. 

1. Care in a room of 3 or more beds, 
or allowance of minimum ward rate on 
other accommodations; 

2. All meals, dietary service, and 
general nursing care; 

3. Use of operating room as often as 
needed; 

4. All X-ray examinations consistent 
with diagnosis; 

5. Other tests (e.g... EKG, BMR, 
clinical and pathological); 

6. Surgical dressings, splints, and 
plaster casts; 

7. Physiotherapy and hydrotherapy 
during hospitalization; 

8. Blue Cross provides that $10 to 
$40 will be allowed to help pay the fee 
of a physician-anesthetist; if the anes- 
thetic is administered by a salaried 
employee of the hospital, such services 
are paid in full; 

9. Drugs and oxygen are paid up to 
$10, plus one-half of the cost of the 
balance (blood and blood plasma are 
not included) 

10. Hospital benefits up to $50 are 
paid for pregnancy or related condi- 
tions. This applies only when two or 
more in the same family have enrolled 
and have been paying the two-person 
or family rate for at least nine consecu- 
tive months immediately preceding hos- 
pitalization. Maternity allowance is 
provided only once in each period of 
12 consecutive months. 

11. An allowance of $3 per day is 
made to help pay the cost of doctor’s 
visits at hospital in non-surgical and 
non-obstetrical cases. 

B. SURGICAL: Payment is made 
according to a schedule ranging from 
$5 to $300 for surgery performed by a 
licensed physician or surgeon. Such 
benefits for the same ailment are re- 
newed after six months. The teacher’s 
health plan contract includes the surgi- 


cal schedule allowances for each type 
of operation. 

C. MEDICAL: Home and office calls 
up to $225 in each period of 12 con. 
secutive months. Allowance of $3 per 
office call and $4.50 per home visit 
beginning with the third visit for illness 
and first call for accident. 

D. DIAGNOSTIC X-RAY AND 
LABORATORY BENEFITS: In _non- 
hospital cases, the plan provides such 
services up to an aggregate amount of 
$35 for each accident and up to an 
aggregate amount of $35 for all illness 
in any one period of 12 consecutive 
months. 

4, Are spouse and dependents en. 
titled to the same coverages as the 
subscriber? 

No. The subscriber is entitled to all 
of the benefits and coverages listed in 
above in item 3. Spouse and depend- 
ents receive identical coverages listed 
under items 3A and 3B (Hospital and 
Surgical). Family members eligible for 
coverage are wife, husband, and all 
unmarried children from age 30 days 
to 19 years. 

5. Are there any exclusions in the 
CTA Blue Cross Health Plan? 

Yes. The following items are listed 
in the contract as not being covered in 
the health plan: 

a. Hospital costs purely for diagnos- 
tic tests; 

b. Rest cures in hospital or rest 
homes; 

c. Dental extractions and processes: 

d. Conditions covered by a compen- 
sation law: 

e. Conditions caused by war, mental 
disorders, and pulmonary tuberculosis 
after diagnosis; 

f. Maternity benefits for a single 
subscriber, or for those who have been 
enrolled less than nine months; and 

g. Physical check-ups, eye tests or 
refractions, and pregnancy (or condi- 
tions arising therefrom) are not covered 
under home and office visits nor un- 
der diagnostic X-ray and_ laboratory 
benefits. 

6. May one continue his coverage in 
the health, plan during leaves of 
absence. 

Yes, for either sick leave or sabbati- 
cal leave, provided payroll deductions 
continue to be made during such leaves. 

7. If one is not satisfied with the set- 
tlement of a claim, does he have any 
recourse? 

Yes. The first step should be to con- 
tact the claims manager of your Blue 
Cross Plan. Those who live in Southern 
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OW I suppose a dinner given by a 
board of trustees to all of the em- 
ployees of a school district doesn’t sound 
very new, wonderful, or challenging. 
But it was. 

Invitations went to 458 employees 
and their wives or husbands. Just to 
accommodate such a dinner crowd as 
that takes a big place. That big place 
was the lawn near the cafetorium at 
Fontana. The Fontana high school is 
quite new, in fact, this is its first year 
ays a four year high school. So it was 
proper that Ernest R. Camfield and his 
staff should act as hosts to the Chaffey 
School Districts. 














Calitornia should write or phone to the 
Los Angeles office (3443 Wilshire 
Boulevard); those in other areas of the 
state should contact the Oakland Blue 
Cross office (1919 Webster). In the 
event that one does not get satisfaction 
from such a contact, the teacher may 
call for the help of the CTA Advisory 
Panel on Insurance. This necessitates 
the signing of a written release which 
authorizes Blue Cross to supply all per- 
tinent information to the panel. As an 
added protection, subscribers should 
know that Blue Cross operates under 
the supervision of the State Insurance 
Department. 


8. If husband and wife are both 






































cost? 


Where husband and wife are both 







under a single contract. 





if any, should be on the wife’s contract, 









has included children on her contract. 


contracts, 













ment of 35c per month. 


tion of employment? 
Yes. 
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We Wear Our Pins With Pride 


eligible to enroll in the health plan, 
what arrangements are made to insure 
the maximum coverage at a reasonable 


teachers and eligible to enroll in the 
health plan, they may either join the 
plan on separate contracts or enroll 
If they enroll 
under separate contracts, the children, 


and she will also be eligible for the $50 
hospital maternity benefit, provided she 


If she and her husband have separate 
she may receive the $50 
maternity benefit for an additional pay- 


Y. Is it possible to continue in Blue 
Cross after retirement or on termina- 


One of the unique features of 
the CTA Blue Cross Health Plan is the 
privilege of maintaining a modified 





Green lawns, new buildings, and 
many friendly people eating together 
made a picture to be remembered. 
There was much beauty in that scene 
too, for the sun sinking in the west 
made a rosy glow of warmth. 

After we'd eaten, the program began. 
There was group singing, led by our 
new music director, Gordon Berger, and 
then the introductions of new teachers 
and non-certificated help began. These 
people were introduced by their princi- 
pals: Chaffey at Ontario, Ernest A. 
Payne; Fontana, Ernest R. Camfield; 
Upland junior high, Edwin F. Dean; 
the non-certificated, Allan Smith. This 





Blue Cross program on a direct pay- 
ment basis if application is made upon 
termination of employment or retire- 
ment. The new plan to which the 
teacher would be transferred provides 
a lesser number of days of hospitaliza- 
tion, a reduced surgical schedule, and 
does not include home and office visits 
nor diagnostic X-ray and_ laboratory 
benefits. A folder describing the direct 
payment plan may be secured from 
Blue Cross. 


10. What are the monthly rates in 
the CTA Blue Cross Health Plan? 


The rates are as follows: 


One person, male employed 


I cis citittsintaticlesiecseapic $ 3.45 
One person, female employed 

I iiisciitciitate iturin: 4.90 
Two persons, male employed 

ON siinscaelptcttiintsiataseneiatd 7.60 
Two persons, female.................... 8.00 
WS UN ins asin ciceneiricncici 9.60 
PT COIR sissies stcnaicenns 10.00 


The authors feel that the above 
questions and answers will give sub- 
scribers, and those not yet enrolled, a 
better understanding of what the CTA 
Blue Cross Health Plan is supposed to 
do, and what it is not supposed to do. 
Later articles will deal with questions 
submitted from subscribers. The au- 
thors welcome such questions. Exact 
wording of ideas presented in this 
article is to be found in the subscriber’s 
contract. In case of conflicts, if any, in 
answers, the wording in the contract 
should be regarded as the final criterion. 


Frank W. Parr 
CTA Assistant Secretary 
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SERN VANSS E 


Enlarged reproduction of 30-year service 
pin presented to staff at Chaffey School 
Districts. 






is the yearly procedure, but things be- 
gan to change. 

Daniel B. Milliken, our superintend- 
ent, told his yearly funny story and then 
instead of making a speech, he made 
the program one of recognition. 

First he called up Ernest W. Fischer. 
Anyone who knows anything about 
Chaffey union high school, knows 
about Ernest W. Fischer. He came to 
Chaffey as a physical education and 
mathematics teacher in 1911; he be- 
came the principal in 1931; he was 
made assistant superintendent in charge 
of building of the Fontana and the Up- 
land campuses in 1950. For 44 years he 
has poured into the lives of the young 
people, and into the very buildings 
themselves, his own stability, endur- 
ance, and high ideals. 

Superintendent Milliken told of Mr. 
Fischer's 44 years of devoted service 
and gave him a gold pin. 

On the pin was a replica of the Chaf- 
fey College clock tower. The face of 
the clock was a small emerald. On the 
tower was the number 40, for only the 
multiple of ten was used. At the top 
of the pin was the word Chaffey, at the 
bottom, Service. 

As we rose and gave him a standing 
ovation, our hearts were full, our eyes 
were moist, and we thrilled with pride. 
However, the thrill of the evening was 
not yet over. Giving Mr. Fischer a 
lighted candle, Superintendent Milli- 
ken asked him to light the candles of 
those whose names were called next. 

The superintendent began calling the 
names of those who had served from 30 
to 40 years. We hadn’t realized there 
were 13 of them until they stood before 
us, each holding a lighted candle. We 
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were proud of those people for their 
long, faithful years of service. Still, this 
wasn't all, for those having served from 
20 to 30 years lighted their candles 
from the first group, and received their 
gold pins with 20 engraved on them. 
There were 17 of them. Now, the last 
group was called-—62—who had served 
from 10 to 20 years. They received 
silver pins with 10 engraved on the 
tower. Non-certificated as well as cer- 
tificated persons were represented. 

Recognition and a little praise help 
so much. 

Those who watched that evening 
came away (for I’ve heard them talk 
about it) with an even deeper pride in 
our profession, a greater sense of loy- 
alty, and a firm determination to be 
worthy of our Chaffey Service pins. 
Those who were new felt a challenge 
and a sense of security in working in 
a system where their efforts would be 
appreciated. Some of the new teachers 
said that the teaching profession took 
on more significance when they saw 
all of those who have such long, faith- 
ful years of service. 

Now when I fasten, securely, my gold 
20 pin, or when I see a friend wearing 
one of our service pins, I'm glad I’m 
a teacher. 

Esther H. Close, 


Teacher, Chaffey High School, 
Ontario, Calif. 


We Study South America 


Students make large three-dimensional map 


of continent and have fun as they learn 


about the land and its major products. 


Herbert ]. White 


HEN school began in the fall, our 

sixth grade class discussed the 
projects we would like in our social 
studies during the school year. The 
class decided that we would like to be- 
gin with a study of Mexico, then move 
southward through Central and South 
America. 

We divided our class into eleven 
groups, having some of the better read- 
ers working with the slower readers. In 
this way each group could make a spe- 
cial study of one country, or section, of 
South America. Each group had some- 
one to draw maps and illustrations and 
someone to read and _ interpret the 
printed work. 

We made a visit to our school library 
and borrowed all of the books we could 
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Letter commends biographical sketches 


Dear Mr. Corey: 

Will you and Editor McKenney 
please accept my hearty thanks and 
appreciation for the fine JOURNAL you 
are putting out. After I have read it, I 
turn it over to the School of Education 
here at Alfred Univ. and it seems to 
get a pretty good workout over there. 

It is especially interesting to me to 
see the attention you are paying to 
some of the good and great men in Cali- 
fornia’s school development through the 
biographies of men like Will C. Wood 
and the others that are promised. The 
present generation should know and 
appreciate the service these men 
rendered. 

Our association with Will C. began 
when we reached Calif. in °15 and 
from then until his retirement in °27. 
Especially was this close when I served 
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as Pres. of Calif. State Polytechnic Col- 
lege and before that as Supervisor of 
Agr. Teacher Training. 


Dr. Lange was Dean of the School 
of Education of Berkeley when I went 
in as Agri. Teacher Trainer. The last 
time I saw him was when a group of 
us PDKs brought him to Haviland Hall 
for the unveiling of his picture there in 
the main hall. My last visit with Dr. 
Cubberley was in the study of his home 
going over in detail the blue prints on 
the building he was giving to Stanford. 
Yes, and I remember Mark Keppel very 
well. We called him the “Fighting 
Quaker.” The fur used to fly when he 
and Sam Cohn got to arguing on some 
point in school law. 


Ben R. Crandall 
Alfred, New York 


find that had anything about South 
America. We read stories and many 
articles. Each group picked from each 
of these the things that dealt with their 
section of the country. The stories 
furnished us with information on the 
habits of the people and many of their 
customs. They helped to make the peo- 
ple into real beings rather than persons 
far away. 

Resources Used 


All available films were brought in 
and used at intervals with the separate 
reports. We discussed each film and 
the things they found like those we 
have and know about. We picked out 
things that were different and tried to 
picture oursel es there and imagine how 
we would use them. 

Each group made a separate booklet 
about their part of the country, bringing 
in all of the best material found and 
emphasizing each with handmade illus- 
trations. We made small maps of each 
section by using tracing paper with half 
inch squares, which we put over the 
map in the book. By drawing one inch 

(Continued to page 20) 

Mr. White is vice-principal and _ sixth 
grade teacher at the Jackson school in 
Stockton. 





SMEAR CAMPAIGN 





“More paint, please.” 
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No more of this— 


Now E.M. Hale guarantees delivery 
on the ¢apmus books you order 


for your school or library! 


HE HALE GUARANTEED DELIVERY PLAN is a 

“why didn’t someone think of it before” 

answer to your most vexing school or library 
budget problem. Not only can you get more out of 
your allotment with Cadmus Books (because they 
cost less) but now you can be sure of actually get- 
ting books (instead of those frustrating “out-of- 
print” or “back order” reports on the very titles you 
wanted most) . 


Here’s how the plan works: 

1. A dated order form and price list, based on a careful 
Hale inventory, will be mailed to you. 

2. All books ordered from this list of guaranteed titles will 
be delivered promptly in one shipment. You will get 
books, not alibis or excuses. Hale guarantees it! 

3. For the first time, you will be able to order books for 
your library or classroom and know in advance that 
they will arrive when you need them. What a comfort 
this will be! 

You will also have the satisfaction of knowing that 

the books you order are “The Nation’s greatest bar- 
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gain in children’s books.” 47 American publishers 
cooperate with E. M. Hale and Company to bring 
the miracle of Cadmus Books to schools and libra- 
ries: the best books in better bindings at lower cost. 
And no other list of children’s books is so carefully 
screened and graded. 

For trouble-free book buying, turn to Hale. Send 
for complete information on the Guaranteed De- 
livery Plan for Cadmus Books. Use coupon below. 

USE THIS COUPON. MAIL IT TODAY 
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Dept. 2L, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Please send me full information on your Guar- 
anteed Delivery Plan for Cadmus Books. 
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Sixth graders build a scale relief map of South America, complete with flashing lights, 
and learn their commercial geography in an interesting “do it yourself” project. 


squares on our paper and drawing from 
reduced scale in the book, we were 
able to reproduce all of the maps twice 
their original size quite accurately. 


How to Copy Map 

While these projects were being car- 
ried on, we procured a piece of five- 
eighths inch plywood, four feet by eight 
feet. With the aid of the opaque 
projector, we projected a large map of 
South America as large as we could 
get onto the board. This formed the 
outline for a three dimensional map. 
Next the high lands were marked in 
color. Dark colors were used for the 
mountains and light colors for the lower 
country. 


Three-fourth inch small brads were 
driven into the board to hold the map 
in place. By driving the brads farther 
into the board over the lighter colors, 
we were able to regulate the height of 
the mountains and high lands over the 
entire map. 


Our media was a fine asbestos mate- 
rial, which plumbers use for covering 
hot water pipes, mixed with a small 
amount of wheat flour paste, used by 
paper hangers. The proportions used 
were approximately one-half pint of 
wheat flour to one and one-half gallons 
of loose asbestos material. This was 
mixed with enough water to form a 
thick, heavy paste which could be 
shaped as desired. 
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This material was first spread over 
the high areas marked. In this way, we 
were able to trace our outlines for the 
mountains and high lands and make 
them the correct height. The lower 
lands were covered last so we could 
follow the outline of the entire contin- 
ent. As this material dries slowly, we 
were able to leave the map over night 
and finish touching it up in our leisure 
time. After drying for about a week, 
we found several large cracks which we 
easily filled with the same material to 
make them undiscernable. This material 
dries with a hard non-absorbent finish. 


The rivers were the next thing to be 
put in. They were a little more difficult 
to do as we had to continually watch 
another map to insure accuracy. We 
chose to show only the most important 
rivers. 


The outlines of all of the countries 
were marked out with soft chalk, using 
the mountains and rivers to help get 
the boundaries correct. We referred to 
several other maps continually. 


For paint, we used “Alpha Color” 
and “Alpha” varnish which makes a 
hard gloss enamel and dries quickly. 
Each country was painted a bright 
color contrasting with its neighboring 
country. We painted the ocean and 
rivers blue to represent water. We 
painted the names of the countries with 
black paint but found it did not show 





up, so we traced over the letters 9 
most of the countries with yellow whic), 
made the letters readable. 

We then went back to our individual 
reports and decided which were the 
two main products of each country and 
in what section of the country they were 
found. We bored a three-eighths inch 
hole through the map and board in the 
proper place where each of the impor. 
tant products is found and a miniature 
light was installed in each. We made 
small push buttons by cutting small 
pieces of tin can one-half inch wide 
and one and one-fourth inches long 
We drove a shingle nail through th 
board for each contact point. By driv- 
ing a small nail through the pieces 0; 
tin and the board, we were able t 
connect the wires on the back of the 
board and make contacts with the light 
bulbs and batteries. 


Completed Lighted Map 

Under each push button was placed 
the name of one product. By pressing 
the button over the name of any prod- 
uct, a light would show in the proper 
location for that product on the map. 
The boys and girls loved to press the 
buttons and see the products of their 
country light up. 

We climaxed our project with an as- 
sembly program where each group told 
of the important and interesting things 
of the country which they had studied, 
using our large three-dimensional 
lighted map. 

This project was a very interesting 
and educational program for both stv- 
dents and teacher, and challenged the 
ability of the slowest as well as the 
brightest students. 





SUPERSONIC BARRIER 





“I don’t answer unless you call me 
‘Spacer’.” 
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I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton’s is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton’s is an “entire” library —right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 





Get Compton’s for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 









WHY I need 
COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 





Children learn best when they get the answers they 
want “right now”’—not tomorrow. By directing my 
children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 
about getting facts and developing research skills. 


The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Write for special school prices and terms. 


Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. COMPTON & COM PANY ¢ 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


W. L. McGOWEN, District M 


20 Sugar Loaf Drive, Agoura, Calif. 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


jo seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one- of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


@ Army service offers an educational and productive 
career? 


@ Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development ? 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers' booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 
may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 





= All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
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The Adjutant General, Department of the Army | 
Washington 25, D.C. Attn: AGSN-PO | 
NAME 
| Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. | 
I [ ] The U.S. Army Talks to Youth [J Women’s Army Corps ST Se en a 8a eee vee aera | 
| [5 The, Occupational Handbook, [7 High School Youth and Mili 
| U. S. Army i a i wl 
sah ig CITY STATE 

} [] ae 1] Talk About Staying [] Opportunities Ahead 
| [] The Army and Your Education C] Raa i eee ieee | 
I HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 
Semler imine aia iaatai naa nina tan a ili aaa 
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Do you teach —or 





ECENTLY while preparing an 
R article for a parents’ publication, 
| admonished the parents for what 
ippears to me to be an increase in the 
practice of controlling children by 
methods which are commonly referred 
0 as nagging. While setting up cri- 
ria to differentiate between desirable 
methods of correcting and reprimand- 
ing and undesirable (nagging) methods, 
| found, with considerable embarrass- 
ment, that parents have no 
monopoly on this practice, that teachers 
und administrators, too, are often guilty. 











alone 







The evils of nagging are obvious and 
should be common knowledge to all 







teachers. When one is nagged, he 
becomes irritated and builds up a 






resentment which is certain to produce 
an undesirable effect. 

Almost any edition of a metropolitan 
newspaper will contain one or more 
accounts of crime or delinquency where 
wayward behavior was brought about 
by nagging parents. All too often these 
we crimes of violence, murder not 
excluded. It is not strange that there 
we strikingly similar reactions follow- 
ing the climaxes of these macabre 
dramas, wherein the offenders appear 
to have been released of some burden 
or to have settled some debt of resent- 
ment by committing the crime. Un- 
fortunately, the importance of the crime 
itself is usually overshadowed by the 
resentment within the person, and while 
the feeling of guilt may or may not be 
present, when the offender is appre- 
hended he often shows little or no 
qualms about his deed, but rather tries 
to justify himself with “She used to 
nag me!” Needless to say, other ele- 
ments are generally present in such 
cases, but we should not overlook the 
terrible corrosiveness of nagging. 

It is doubtful if any of us would 
admit to being a nagger rather than a 
teacher. However, we might do well 
to be objective about this thing for a 
moment. That isn’t sunburn which gives 
my face its peculiar glow, because I 
have transgressed not only against chil- 






































Mr. Granville is principal of Santa Lucia 
school in Salinas. 
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do YOU. ..... NAG ? 


LeRoy Granville 


dren but against teachers as well. If you 
nag to extreme, the chances are you 
are an unhappy teacher, although being 
unhappy in itself is no indication that 
you nag. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied with your lot in the classroom and 
find teaching somewhat frustrating and 
lacking in satisfaction, it may be that 
you can enhance your entire teaching 
personality and your outlook in the 
classroom by checking up on your 
N.Q. (nagging quotient). 


What Is Meant by Nagging? 

According to the dictionary, to nag 
is to find fault with a person, to irritate 
him by persistent scolding or urging. 
These definitions allow too much lati- 
tude in a discussion of self-assessment 
such as I hope this is, because by using 
these definitions most of us would fall 
into the miserable category of naggers. 
We all prod, find fault, urge or correct 
at one time or another and we are apt 
to be persistent in this matter. 

Three elements must be present be- 
fore we pass the test. Our action must 
be negative, persistent and irritating. 
A person seldom nags in a calm or 
rational voice, but is more likely to 
sound like a fishwife or a Tartar. If a 
person thinks a situation through be- 
fore he takes action, the chances are he 
doesn’t nag, since nagging tends to be 
impulsive. 

From my daily observation of par- 
ents and my many contacts with them, 
I am quite certain the practice of 
nagging is on the increase at a danger- 
ous rate. I cannot say this is true of 
teachers. However, since teachers are 
indeed people and many of them are 
also parents, it is not at all unlikely 
that teachers, too, may nag more than 
they used to. This seems a logical 
conclusion in view of the fact that 
psychologists tell us that nagging is 
more than likely a symptom of a state 
of mind. In this case the dirty word 
is tension and it is spawned by large 
classes, personal problems and financial 
worries coupled with the uncertainty 
of world affairs. Like so many other 
things, nagging is a sign of the times. 


How Can It Be Avoided? 
In the words of a hit song of a few 





years back, “Accentuate the Positive— 
Eliminate the Negative.” Look for 
good rather than bad. This applies to 
grading papers as well as giving direc- 
tions to a child. Do you mark the 
correct answers or the wrong answers 
on an arithmetic paper? Do you tell a 
child not to walk across the lawn or 
do you tell him to walk on the side- 
walk. Do you ask your young people 
not to make dates during class time or 
suggest that they do this in the hall? 
Do you scold a child for continuing to 
make his “eights” backward or do you 
commend him for his progress in learn- 
ing his multiplication facts? 

If teachers are to avoid nagging, 
they must be aware constantly of the 
expected behavior of the children of 
various ages so that they do not expect 
them to conform to patterns of behavior 
that are unrealistic and psychologically 
unsound. Keep in mind that children 
are not just small adults and that the 
Creator endowed youth with certain 
characteristics which we as_ teachers 
have no license to change. The happy 
teacher sees much of this immature 
behavior in a pleasant light; as some- 
thing to anticipate and cherish. These 
are the petty things of which we are 
speaking and these are the 
which are targets for the naggers. 
Good teaching is hard work to say the 
least and its debilitating effect should 
not be enhanced by nagging because 
nothing can be more frustrating and 
tiring to both pupil and teacher. 


things 


No “Follow Through” Is Weak 
Another thing about naggers is that 
they seldom “follow through.” They 
will threaten, warn, or implore against 
some certain act and when the act is 
repeated the teacher will go into the 
same song and dance again and again. 
Such shoddy methods certainly do not 
contribute toward good discipline. It 
is essential that the teacher make good 
on any warning if she should ever go 
out on the limb on such a matter. 


The big question is, DO YOU NAG? 
None is in a better position to know 
than yourself. 
and the children to whom you are 
dedicated to find out. Spend one day 
checking your “N.Q.” If you nag you 
are wasting precious time and energy 
on something of little importance. Why 
do that when there are so many big 
things in the world which need our 
attention? 


You owe it to yourself 


e beses 


4? Pct. Dividend on CTA Auto Insurance Plan 


Underwriter also announces premium reductions 


for school-sponsored behind-the-wheel driver 


education courses. 


EW developments in the CTA- 

sponsored teacher automobile in- 
surance program include increased 
dividends and premium reductions for 
school - sponsored behind - the - wheel 
driver education courses. 


Dr. Frank Parr, CTA assistant execu- 
tive secretary, announced recently that 
“On February 1 the dividend paid to 
CTA members will be increased to 28 
per cent. This dividend has been de- 
clared on policies expiring on this date 
and for six months thereafter. The 
increased dividend brings the probable 
total savings to 42.4 per cent of stand- 
ard rates . . . which results primarily 
from safe and responsible driving and 
fewer accidents by CTA members.” 

“Driver education with respect to 
reduction in automobile accidents has 
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long been the subject of much discus- 
sion and controversy,” said Dr. Parr. 
“But California Casualty, our automo- 
bile insurance underwriter, after care- 
ful statistical scrutiny, feels that a 
reward is now in order for the efforts 
of California educators who have long 
fought for driver education. The 
young drivers under 25 who have com- 
pleted behind-the-wheel driver educa- 
tion courses have also demonstrated the 
favorable effects of their driver educa- 
tion by becoming involved in fewer and 
less severe accidents.” 


Effective March 1 


Accordingly, on March 1, 1955, all 
policies written where there is a young 
driver in the household will carry a 15 
per cent reduction on the premiums 


They are water-resistant 
They reenforce the bindings 


They are easy to adjust 
and they stay on the books until deliberately removed 


They are attractive 
They Prolong the Life of the Books — from One to Three Years! 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


charged for bodily injury and propert, 
damage coverage. This reduction cay 
only be given if the young driver cay 
produce evidence of the successful com. 
pletion of the behind-the-wheel portion 
of driver education courses given in the 
California public school system. Cali. 
fornia Casualty will provide brief ques. 
tionnaires to aid in this verification. 


“Teachers, local associations and fac. 
ulty clubs are reminded that their ques. 
tions can be answered, or, if the CTA 
member is not already insured, cover. 
age may be arranged by phoning 
‘collect’ to the nearest office of Califor- 
nia Casualty in San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. Speakers, to explain the basic 
plan as well as the more recent devel- 


opments, may be arranged for in the 


same manner.” Dr. Parr concluded. 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are your Guarantee of Maximum Service from your Textbooks 


They are made to withstand the scuffing, 
incidental to schoolroom use 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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More than a million schoolgirls have read“ You’re A Young Lady Now” 


—your new students should read it, too! 


This booklet, written especially for girls 9 to 12, 
is a part of a complete program of menstrual 


education available to you without charge 


In just two years, ‘““You’re A Young Lady Now” has 
helped prepare more than a million schoolgirls for 
growing into womanhood. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life in simple terms a gir! 9 to 12 
can readily understand. 

When should a girl be told about menstruation ? 
Better a year early than a day late—don’t you agree? 

*“You’re A Young Lady Now’’is the work of the 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture made 
by Walt Disney Productions. sit 
This 10-minute movie tells the This entire 


same people who gave you “Very 
Personally Yours’? —the more 
detailed booklet on menstrua- 
tion for older girls. Both of 
these booklets may be ordered in 
quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the 
distributors of Kotex*. 

Either may be used successfully by itself; however, 
you will find them of even greater value when used 
as a part of this integrated program of menstrual 
education. Clip and mail this order form today. 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Dept. ST-25 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


story of menstruation in a clear, program or any part PLEASE PRINT 
direct manner, yet with beauty, of it ts available to Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
dignity and charm Above all, it you without charge. 16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation.” 


is a movie made with a deep Just fill out this 
understanding of the minds and order form — 
moods and sensitivities of young today! 
girls. Free (except for return post- 

age) on short term loan. 


be adapted to any teaching situation. Large 


chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks 


Also send the following: 
copies of “‘Very Personally Yours” 
.. copies of ‘““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
CL Physiology Chart 


Name 
color Organization 


Street 


Sy Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart Teaching Guide 
& Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
& 
LE RD 


supplementary classroom lectures. 
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Central Europe including 


Scandinavia . . . $1390 
83 Days 





.. leacher-Designed 


Tours of Europe 


OUR FIFTH YEAR 


GOLDEN GATE TOURS 


Central Europe including 


Or Spain, Portugal and 


No. Africa . . . . $1390 
85 Days 


Write for Literature 


EUR-CAL TRAVEL 


6839 Buckingham Bivd. 
Berkeley 5, California 


Approve! 


“GREAT BRITAIN 


—ITS GEOGRAPHICAL 
POSITION” 





A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Approved for 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


As a result of our new evalua- 
tion service arranged with the 
cooperation of two major 
American universities, you, the 
teacher, will be certain that 
BIS films are really what you 
need before renting or buying. 





Now available to American teachers: 
“GREAT BRITAIN—ITS GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL POSITION,” reviewed and evalu- 
ated by an expert scholastic committee as 
the best film on thé subject! This film 
demonstrates the importance of Britain’s 
geographical position and the way in 
which it affects the life and relationships 
of its people. Through the power of ani- 
mation we see that the islands lie in a 
great gulf of unfrozen sea which pene- 
trates 2,000 miles into the frozen zone of 
the Northern Winter. The film shows that 
it is the depressions coming from the At- 
lantic which make Britain’s climate so 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 
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variable. The structure of depression is 
lucidly explained. 

A description of the continental shelf, 
of the shallow British seas and also the 
structural relations with the continent of 
Europe is given. The oceanic position of 
Great Britain is shown and the circula- 
tions of the routes move as the globe is 
turned revealing the dynamic pattern of 
Britain’s sea connections to the Baltic, to 
the Mediterranean Sea and beyond to the 
Indian Ocean, and across the North At- 
lantic Ocean. Lastly there is shown the 
pattern of world air routes 
focused on London. 


“GREAT BRITAIN— 
ITS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION” 


B&W 11 Minutes 
Rent $1.50 Sale $45.00 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Using the 
PRESS 


Conant Moulton 


ANY of you must have known th; 

discouragement of realizing th, 
the critics of public education and 9) 
its methods seem more articulate tha 
its defenders. 

All too often, this feeling seems ful} 
justified. Not because the press is jy 
league with this or that critical group 
or individual. It isn’t. But unfortunate) 
to the attacker goes the spoils of sur. 
prise. He has the news-making advap. 
tage and always will have. 

Because many times the public has 
not been fully informed of what th 
schools may be attempting in the edu. 
cation of our youngsters, the attacks by 
really unfair and destructive critics ar 
all too persuasive in molding publi 
opinion. I hope I can suggest some 
ways in which I think school officials 
can use their community newspapers 
more effectively. 

First, what makes a_ school ston 
printable in a newspaper? One yard- 
stick is simply: Is the story something 
people will talk about? If they won' 
talk about it, the chances are that the 
won't read it with much interest either. 
Another yardstick is: Will this ston 
affect, directly or inditectly, many peo- 
ple or just a special few? Newspapers 
must appeal to a mass readership and 
the more people a story affects, the 
greater is its readership. 

Let’s take an example or two. This 
year the schools of San Diego City and 
County will spend almost 50 million 
dollars. Nearly half of this will be spent 
by the City schools. This year’s schoo! 
expenditures will be more than five mil: 
lions greater than last year’s. 

Dull statistics? Possibly, but thos 
millions of dollars affect many people. 
and there are few things in which most 
of us are as keenly interested as i! 
spending money — particularly when 


Conant Moulton is county editor of the 
San Diego Union. He delivered the address 
reproduced here at a_ school-community 
relations conference held at San_ [Diego 
State College last September. A practicing 
newspaperman, Mr. Moulton gives sound 
advice to schoolmen. 
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How th pyre se Sn me ae GUADALAJARA MAKE MONEY WRITING 


ie mone) SUMMER SCHOOL » Short paragraphs! 


ilar signs are innumerable stories of 
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vith sky rocketing enrollments, to pro- The accredited bilingual school ee pag gales 
oi ae Ree. 6 rach? ‘ sponsored by the Universidad Auto- ss ie ey sacl 3 — 
ide better facilities for teaching and I : I tell you what to write, where and how 





noma de Guadalajara and members of 
Stanford University faculty will offer 
the schools. in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3- Aug. 

13, courses in art, creative writing, 
What Makes News? geography, history, language and lit- 






to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free facts. 


reater health and safety for youngsters 
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tionally. Homecomings are legitimate 
sources of school news. 

The meetings of school boards are a 
continuing news coverage responsibility 
for newspapers, for out of these sessions 
come decisions and policies that often 
have far-reaching effects on the com- 
munity. Administrative conferences of 
educators from one or many districts 
usually produce readable news stories. 

But in these, as in many news situa- 


tions, your newspapers are limited by 
the triple bugaboos of time, space, and 
staff, and it is here that most news- 
papers must lean heavily on the school 
administrators for factual accounts of 
what went on at the meetings. 


Is It Important? 


For the small weekly newspaper with 
a limited circulation area, the school 
board meeting in the immediate district + 


AN IDEA FOR OPEN HOUSE 


Presented with the hope this proves ,- interesting and usefui 





Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Illinois 


These life-size self portraits are really 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like 
the pupils’ own selves as youngsters 
can make them. Each is at desk of 
child for whom it sits in, 


From roll of wrapping paper, cut 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines 
traced (see above sketch). Identify 
each outline with child’s name to 
avoid any mix-ups. 

Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
to hang outlines. During art period 
or at any free moments give pupils 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 
The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 
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own outlines to paint or crayon to 
look like themselves. 

To be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
traiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 
afield but you can pretty well count on cloth- 
ing and hair being similar and features will 
possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth. 
Day before Open House, have por- 
traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
out portraits, to the back of which 
teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 

Tape cut-outs, each to seat of child it repre- 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 
open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 










is a simple news coverage probley 
easily covered by a reporter or the edi. 
tor himself. For the newspaper 9 
county-wide or larger circulation, the 
frequent overlapping not only of meet. 
ings of school trustees, but also of othe 
community governmental agencies 
taxes the newspaper's staff and ney; 
space beyond capacity. Some meetings 
may be frozen out of the news because 
it appeared that the meeting of a neigh. 
boring school district promised more re. 
warding news possibilities. 


Passage of a state law requiring that 
newspapers be notified in advance of 
school board meetings points up a weak- 
ness in school public relations that 
needs repairing, not only from th 
school administrators’ standpoint, but 
from the newspapers’ viewpoints a; 
well. Whenever there is a mutual lack 
of confidence, it would seem to be 
rooted in a misunderstanding of the 
aims and objectives of each agency— 
the schools and the newspapers. | 
would suggest that those responsible 
for gathering and editing the news and 
the school people who help create the 
news become better acquainted, not in 
the abstract but on a personal level, to 
the end that misunderstandings and pos- 
sible grievances can be avoided before 
they become harmful and get in the 
way of telling the school story. 


I think sometimes it is a popular past- 
time by those not connected with pro- 
ducing them to suppose that most news- 
papers are willfully inaccurate, unre- 
liable and generally not to be trusted. 
Because of the speed at which the news 
is gathered, edited and published, errors 
are made, but no newspaper is proud 
of its errors and most will attempt to 
correct any serious blunders they do 
make. Many times the error is one of 
omission rather than of fact and is cre- 
ated by the incessant competition for 
space that goes on within a newspaper 
every moment of the day until press 
time. 


Boil It Down 


There are ways in which you, 4 
school news sources, can help the news: 
papers present your story accurately, 
or at least lessen the chances for error 
or misinterpretation. Almost every news 
story is an approximation of what hap: 
pened. The necessity for synthesizing 
a complex situation or a prolonged 
event or a 10,000-word talk often results 
in oversimplification. Hence, both re 
porter and news source should strive to 
cut out the heart of the matter, to seek 
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simple answer to the question, “What 
bappened?” There is a_ trick which 
ider heads in the newspaper business 
xe to force an over-anxious cub re- 
sorter to settle down and write the 
gory in which he is floundering. He is 
xked to tell his story in a headline, in 
ight or ten words. It is a trick that 
night help a school superintendent tell 
. newspaper reporter what happened 
chen he has a story to tell. 

An often formidable obstacle to com- 
unication between the public and 
chool officials is jargon, the specialized 
nguage that many educators use 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


offers continuous and 
comprehensive measurement 
of basic subjects: 


READING SOCIAL STUDIES (grades 5-9) 
SPELLING STUDY SKILLS (grades 5-9) 
LANGUAGE SCIENCE (grades 5-9) 
ARITHMETIC 


Primary battery—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 

Elementary battery—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
Intermediate battery—for grades 5 and 6 
Advanced battery—for grades 7, 8, and 9 


The standard in achievement 
testing for more than 30 years. 


Request information material from: 


COMPANY 


2054 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


M. W. PECHET, California Representative 
DONALD B. JONES, Pacific Manager 
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umnong themselves to speed understand- 
ing within the profession. Newspapers 
are concerned with jargon because they 
have to translate it into simple, every- 
day language. Sometimes the transla- 
tions are good, sometimes they bear 
little resemblance to the ideas which 
the news sources are attempting to con- 
vey. Educational jargon is useful in the 
seminar and possibly in the textbooks, 
but it never should be spoken in the 
presence of a newsman. Newsmen tend 
to be simple, direct folks who have diffi- 
culty with foreign languages. 


Don't Hide News 


You may have observed that nothing 
whets the news appetite of a reporter 
and his editors as much as an attempt 
at suppressing some bit of unpleasant 
or possibly embarrassing news. It is 
my belief that there is little wisdom in 
trying to keep unfavorable news out of 
a paper. The chances are excellent that 
the newspaper will find out about it 
anyway, and having done so, is possibly 
inclined to overplay the story just a 
little because it had to work so hard 
to get it. But the problem is not hold- 
ing back the story, but how best to 
tell it. 

Because the reader interests of a 
metropolitan daily and those of the 
smaller community daily or weekly are 
not the same, there is no firm rule for 
what one paper will print and another 
discard. Suffice it to say that the school 
officials should take maximum advan- 
tage of every chance they have for 
increasing public knowledge and under- 
standing of public education, whether 
it be a paragraph in the downtown 
papers or a half column in the local 
weekly. Each news story serves the 
common purpose. 

Obviously, the routine intramural ac- 
tivities of school clubs and organiza- 
tions, the expected student awards and 
achievements, the weekly school assem- 
blies and the class plays, the routine 
turnover in staff or personnel, and the 
everyday problems of housekeeping and 
maintenance will not rate a line in any 
but the most provincial newspapers. 

School sports, PTA meetings and 
projects, dramas and musical programs, 
social events and the like usually find 
their way into departmentalized col- 
umns of the larger newspapers. 

I would like to stress this: Too often 
a good story is never told because the 
person who knows about it is appre- 
hensive about “writing it up for the 
papers.” There is no good reason why 


a person highly trained in operating a 
school or a school district should be 
expected also to be able to compose 
a news article that sounds like the ones 
he reads every day in his paper. 


Phone It In 


In the first place, it isn’t necessary. 
The telephone is a great help in modern 
newsgathering. You'd be surprised if 
you knew how many action-packed, 
exciting news stories are obtained every 
day over a telephone. Call your news- 
paper when you think you have a story 
worth telling. And don’t be offended 


the COOLEST 
SCHOQL 


wn America Altitude: 7200 feet 


Programs leading to baccalaureate and ad- 
vanced degrees in six colleges. Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industry, Education, Engi- 
neering, Liberal Arts, Pharmacy. 


WORKSHOPS—CLINICS— 
CONFERENCES 
Extensive special programs in Guidance, 
Curriculum; Audio Visual, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture Education, Reading 
Efficiency, Speech, Band, Orchestra, Theatre. 
Ninth: Institute of Internatiotial Affairs 
Fourth Conference on American Studies 


Recreational and Educational Tours in 
Scenic Rocky Mountain Region 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 13-July 15 
July 18-Aug. 19 

Full Regular 
Quarter 


A 

superb 

summer climate 
for study and 
recreation 


Over 
500 courses. 
38 departments. 


For bulletins write to 


DIBSETOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

so — complete information regarding 

Summer Programs. 

Name ai 

St. and No.- oa 

City and State— 


Special Interes 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Please address Dept. N-2 
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? ( “~leachor Styled 


the new 
VICTOR 


Is easy as 1-2-3 to operate 


Easy 3-spot threading ... 

over sound drum, through film 
gate, on to single drive 
sprocket. 


Easiest to operate (with 

finger-tip control panel, softly 
illuminated). Start motor, turn 
on lamp, adjust sound volume. 


Easiest on your films — 
3-spot safety film trips protect 
films by stopping projector 
immediately in case of 
emergency. 





THE NEW VICTOR 
has these features 


for TEACHERS 


LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABILITY 
So easy to carry from class-to-class. 


BETTER INSTRUCTION 

With Victor's superb sound and pic- 
ture quality, films are understood 
more easily . . . remembered longer. 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 

The newest in 16mm sound projector 
engineering with Victor's Lubrimatic 
Oil System insure thousands of care- 
free film miles. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA . 
New York @ Chicago fe 





Write Dept. ST-25 
Today for FREE Folder 


IN CALIFORNIA 
Distributed by + 45th ™ 


Coast Visual Education Co. 
5620 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 


Ty Sidener Co. 
3021 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 


30 


if some of your suggestions are rebuffed. 
The important thing is to get the facts 
to the newspaper. 

Only a few of the larger and wealthier 
school districts can afford the services 
of trained public relations personnel. 
But the well-phrased school handout, 
ready for publication as submitted, is 
not the only or necessarily the best way 
to get a story into the papers. A simple 
outline of the facts—who, what, where, 
when—is all that nay newsman requires 
for a news story. He’s trained to take it 
from there. 





Scholarship Student Gets Award se 


David Egger, graduate of Bakersfield 
high school, June 1954, earned first 
place recognition as California’s most 
outstanding graduate of the year in two 
major awards divisions. 

Through California Scholarship Fed- 
eration he received first place Seymour 
Memorial Award, which is given an- 
nually for scholarship, citizenship, and 
leadership to the most promising high 
school applicant from the 460 high 
school chapters in California. 

, First place for girls was awarded to 
Mary Nosler of McClatchey high 
school, Sacramento. 

Second places were Bill Mathewson 
of Stockton College, lower division, and 
Sheila Fox of North Hollywood high 
school. 

Egger’s other first place recognition 
in California was for first place in the 
science and mathematics division of the 
Bank of America awards contest held in 
Sacramento. 

In high school Egger was a leader in 
ten extra-curricular activities. His 
teachers all rate him as a highly supe- 
rior, well-balanced personality with a 
diversity of social interests, hobbies, 
and talents in arts. 

As an athlete he was designated the 
outstanding player of the football team. 
In public speaking and in creative writ- 
ing he has a winning record of firsts 
and seconds. 

In the field of science, which was his 
major interest in high school, he won 
third place in the U.S.A. Westinghouse 
Talent Search. His special project was 
the construction of a cylindrical anode 
magnatron for radar research. 

At present Egger is a freshman in 
Stanford University, where he is a 
science major with intentions of doing 





Whether the news comes i; a sj), 
fully prepared publicity release. ; 
merely outlined on a fact shect, or de. 
velops out of a street-corner or tek. 
phone conversation, is unimportant ; 
the newspaper editor or reporter, By 
the newspaper has to hear about ¢, 
sense the existence of a story before 
can report it. 

Business and industry long ago djs 
covered the sales magic in publicit 
I like to think that the schools too gy, 
awakening to the necessity for goo) REEL 
public relations. 


research in the fundamentals of physics 
Others May Apply for Award 

Other CSF members who are 2. 
tempting to match Egger’s success may 
soon be sending their applications fo: 
the Seymour Memorial Award to Mrs 


* 






DAVID EGGER 


7 . ] 
Helen Vardon, Pleasanton high schoo! 


Mrs. Vardon is State Chairman of thé 
Seymour Memorial Awards Committee. 9.5 
This year additional awards are bein: § ...., 
offered. First place is $500 each {0° & would 
boy and girl. Second place is $25) Jf sout 
each for boy and girl. The third an¢ § onm 


fourth places for both boys and gits Het 
are being recognized this year wil 


awards of $100 each. . 

Success stories of CSF are published §° “" 
annually in the “CSF Bulletin” edited a 
by Mrs. Virginia Waters, Kerm:s hig! a 


school, Kerman. chog 
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For your reading classes 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


for Grades | through 6 


before 


Conducted by 


Dr. George Arnstein 


recognizes differences in learning abilities and is especially prepared to meet them. 
It contains separate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature pupils. 
These plans, outlined in detail in the Teacher's Guidebooks, set up standards of 
achievement commensurate with a child's ability to learn. 


MY OWN BOOK 


A token of achievement to give to each pupil to take home as he finishes the New 
Alice and Jerry Preprimer, Primer, and First Reader Programs. Packaged in three 
groups (each group consisting of 16 books, 4 each of 4 different titles), one group 
for each reading level. Helps cement home-school relations. 


THE WONDER - STORY BOOKS 


Literary readers consisting of traditional folk stories and tall tales told in simple 
language, closely correlated with that of the basic Alice and Jerry Books. 


ago (js. 
publicit 
Is too ar 
ior good 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Ir does not seem necessary to belabor 

point that most of us spend a great 
| of time as members of our commu- 
ates, specifically as members of commit- 
s or groups which, cumulatively, are 
at we really mean by the word “com- 
gunity.” Our participation is based on one 
the principles we learned (and teach 


f physics : 
ye » others) in school: freedom of associa- 


| are at Mark S. Matthews, a Connecticut attor- 


y, has just written a “Guide to Commu- 
ity Action” (Harper, $4) which is a very 
seful and complete “sourcebook for citi- 
It may be said that only 
knowing and applying some of the 


CESS mal 
itions for 
| to Mrs 


LET'S -READ-TOGETHER POEMS 


Choral reading presented in a series of seven books for Kindergarten through Grade 
8. Extends the development of reading skills. 


EVANSTON 
Rou, Peterson an Company ‘ANSTON 


zn volunteers.” 


ve are truly exercising our freedom of 
association. 

enough, Mr. Matthews 
es not separate teachers and school ad- 


Interestingly 


ninistrators from other citizens; he writes 

rall of the “estimated 100,000,000 Amer- OF EUROPEAN RAIL TRAVEL 
ans who are members of volunteer groups 

working for better communities, with ob- 
tives such as better schools, more effi- 
cent government or more adequate 
and cultural 


‘pportunities for recreation 


growth,” 

In describing the organization and func- 
tons of civic groups the author also illus- 
trates the abundance of available materials: 
discussion and promotion materials, leader's 
tuides, bibliographies, posters, films and 
ther visual materials. 

identify the 
by listing them under their proper subjects 
and indicating what free or inexpensive 


A year ’round favorite—as well known 
as the Riviera which it serves—runs from 
Calais on the channel to the glorious 


He makes it easy 
sponsoring organizations 


h schoo! 
n of the 


ids they have available. 

The chapters are numerous, short and 
the point. “Education,” 

axes up only a dozen pages but is perfectly 

equate. Here is a sample: 


for example, 


Cote d’AZUR along the Mediterranean. 


Leaving Paris daily at 8 P.M., the BLUE 
TRAIN carries First and Second Class 
sleeping cars (Wagon-Lits, operated by the 
International Sleeping Car Company), a 


ritte “ng 
mmitte: Often a talk falls flat . . . because the 


yeaker has not been told what the audience 
would like him to talk about. ‘Please talk 
| BB out schools’ is a large order. . . . Your 
hird and mmittee might suggest timely and impor- 
ind gir's "nt topics 
sar with 4y result in a 
tthwhile discussion. 


Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant), and from 


ire being : : 
Paris to the Italian border a Lounge—Bar. 


each for 


6951 You can secure your rail accommodations before you 
s §2. 


leave. Tickets may be purchased and advance reserva- 
tions made through your Travel Agent or at any of our 
three offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY’. . 4 es —— 
, NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


Questions prepared in advance 
i more interesting and 
In what ways are 
-arents encouraged to have frequent con: 
‘ultation with teachers? What is the extent 
‘ teacher turnover? What studies have 
en made of the reasons for pupils leaving 


school bef 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. ¢ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 


Dept. B-1 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
Please send me free 


ublished 
“ edited 
Aan high 


Name 


the — aoe Address ecw e. 3 rs : 
booklet ‘France. City en State Its Fun to Go 


ore graduation? Answers to such 
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Saturday Preceding . 





HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger-McLemore 


A new American history text with em- 
phasis on modern American history. 


9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth-Hobbs md 


Completely new. Develops understanding of 
our Civic and economic life. 





High School Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flick-Smith 


Develops respect for and a determina- 
tion to maintain our form of government. 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton-Roth 


The nation’s leading world history text. 
Emphasis on man and his achievements. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. DALLAS 1, TEXAS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


ATTEND THE 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


2 


1955 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SESSIONS 
First—June 13-24 


SUMMER STUDY 
IN RENO 


In the shadow of 
the Scenic Sierras 


* * * * 


Main— 
June 27-August 5 
Post—August 8-19 


Long Term Write for Bulletin 


June 13-August 19 é * from 


Director of 
Summer Sessions 
Reno, Nevada 


Registration: 


Distinguished National Guard and Nevada Educators. 

Basic Academic and Professional Courses. 

Expanded Graduate and Undergraduate Programs: 

Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Education Degrees in New 
College of Education. 

Fields Stressed include: Arts and Sciences, Elementary, Secondary, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, Teacher Education, Special Education, Guidance, Audio- 
Visual Education, Library Education, Conservation, Reading and Language 
Arts, Curriculum, Athletic Coaching School. 

Workshops, Conferences, Short and Long Term Courses for Teachers, Super- 
visors, Administrators, Undergraduates, and others. 

Recreation for the Family in Reno and Lake Tahoe Summer Playgrounds. 








questions may suggest needs that your 
group can help mcct.” 

Mr. Matthews then goes on to SUB gested 
surveys and activities dealing with 4, 
adequacy of school buildings and facilitie: 
the improvement of salary schedules ap3 
the recognition of teacher achievemens 
The chapter concludes with the usu 
“Sources of Aid.” 

By implication the “Guide to Commy. 
nity Action” also exposes a common mic 
conception about so-called pressure group; 
There is a common tendency to thini 
badly of organizations which seek to achieve 
legislative improvements. The fact remains 
that most community groups may be di. 
sified as pressure groups. 

Take a citizens’ committee interested jn 
the schools, for example. Mr. Mattheus 
suggests that they survey the schools, thy 
they sponsor fund-raising activities, thy 
they formulate their findings and present 
them to the community. And finally, he 
says that the organization, through 
government affairs committee, suppor 
“legislative and budgetary provisions for an 
adequate school system.” In plain word: 
this mean that the organization become 
a pressure group and, further, that some 
pressure groups are good, while others ar 
bad. 

A final remark should be made abou 
Mr. Matthews’ listing of special days, 
book. This is the place to find some good 
answers for planned activities. When is 
National Conservation Week? First week 
in April. When is American Education 
Week? The week that includes Armistice 
Day. 

CHILD LABOR 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
after fifty years of service, has issued : 
report called “Starting the Second Hal 
Century” (419 Fourth Ave., New York | 
N.Y.). With some alarm the committee 
points out that nearly two million boys anc 
girls, 14 to 17 years of age, were at wor 
full or part time during the school year 0! 
1954. An additional million youngste: 
were engaged in summer employment. 

The report explains “that thousands o 
children are at work today under conditiors 
that most parents would not dream of per 
mitting for their own youngsters. For these 
children the values of work experienc 
are more negative than positive.” 

The Committee also notes that despi 
the large number of young people at wor 
in 1954, increasing unemployment was * 
ported for young workers in the 16 to! 
year age group. The report warns that 
this trend needs to be watched closely b 
cause “unemployment can mean severe *” 
cial and psychological as well as econom 
dislocation for those approaching maturit’ 
and striving to attain adult status.” 


PAPER-BACKS 
Santa Barbara received some nationé 
publicity for its newly-established lending 
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SUMMER TOURS 
EUROPE 


around the world 


“HIGHLIGHTS OF EUROPE” 30) 
Days. $1190, all-inclusive. Four de- 
partures: June 18, June 25, July 2. 
and July 4. Always our most popu- 
lar tour, the itinerary includes the 
highlights of England, rural Bel- 
gium and Brussels, Holland, Ger- 
many and the famed Rhine steamer 
trip, the best of Switzerland, Italy, 
the Rivieras, and Paris. Via motor- 
coach throughout. 


“GRAND TOUR” 50 Days. $1685, 
all-inclusive. Two departures, June 
29 and July 10. The GRAND 
TOUR includes all of the HIGH- 
LIGHTS above plus Scotland 
North Steamer crossing, all of 
Scandinavia, Southern France, and 
Spain. Tour utilizes chartered mo- 
torcoach, steamer, and rail. Many 
“extras” included. 


“AROUND THE WORLD?” by air. 
60 Days. $2995, all-inclusive. Tours 
depart July 1 led by Stoddard Kin- 
ney of Los Angeles, always popular 
and thoroughly experienced; and 
October 1 led by Dr. J. Paul Leon- 
ard, President of San Francisco 
State College. Itinerary includes 
Hawaii. Japan, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, all of India, Kashmir, (ex- 
cursion to Nepal for viewing Mt. 
Everest), Ceylon, Egypt, The Holy 
Land, Turkey, Greece, and Rome. 
Price includes return ticket via 
Germany, Paris. London and New 
York, or via Madrid, Lisbon, and 
New York. First class hotels, 
private baths. 


Prices include Trans-Atlantic fare. 
transportation abroad, hotels, three 
meals per day, transfers, sightsee- 
ing, baggage, taxes and tips as 
imposed, 


Hotels are especially selected for 
comfort, economy, location, good 
food and service. 


Special entertainment is included such 
as Opera under the Stars at Rome’s 
Caracalla, gondola rides by moon- 
light in Venice, Folies-Bergere, the 
spectacular chair-lift ascent up Mt. 
First—and on our world tours, 
Buddhas, Burning Ghats, Taj Ma- 
hal, camels to the Pyramids — all 
included in the tour price. 


Our own chartered motorcoaches are 
used wherever possible to provide 
Maximum opportunity to get “off 
the beaten track” and meet the 
People, 


_ Mercury Tours 
210 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 

Phone: TRinity 3046 














libraries of paperbound books in its ele- 
mentary schools. According to Publishers’ 
Weekly, the program “was started follow- 
ing the elimination of almost all crime, hor- 
ror and terror comics . . . in response to 
protests from parent-teacher and other 
groups. The paperbound lending library 
plan was devised to replace the comics.” 
The program may spread to include 
schools in Goleta and Montecito, reports 


the New York Times. 


Arthur Clark, textbook editor for Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., in a recent speech ex- 
plained that there is better teaching of 
reading today than in the past, although 
he found many of today’s pre-primary 
books dull and uninspired. Pictures ought 
to be simple and ought to illustrate one 
action, he said. “Reading is printed talk. 
We ought not to make it too difficult.” 


ON STAGE, EVERYONE. By Grace 
Barnes and Mary Jean Sutcliffe. New 
York: Macmillan Company; 400 pp; 
$3.20. 

A book for the secondary school stage 
and for experience in social poise and ex- 
pression. Material for the text was gathered 
over a number of years by the authors while 
serving as supervisors of student teaching 
in classes for drama and radio. 

In addition to the sections on stage pro- 
cedures, the chapters on acting techniques 
and preparation are written to give young 
people a sense of personal development as 
well as readiness for public appearance. 
There are numerous exercises and “drills” 
for practice in impression and 
expression. The chapter on voice is not 
burdened with any particular theory of 
vocal production and adequate attention is 
given to the particulars of American speech 


sensory 


sounds. 

This very usable text is rounded out by 
a generous section of practice scenes, rec- 
ommended scene lists for practice, and a 
bibliography of theater literature. The book 
is liberally illustrated with scenes from 
numerous student productions. The teacher 
will be interested in a concluding chapter 
suggesting a course outline or teaching 
plan. K.R.B. 

LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S 
CHILDREN. By Dora V. Smith, New 
York: Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc.; 180 

pp.; $3.75. 

Volume II in a_ five-volume series, 
Language Arts is a product of the Commis- 
sion on English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, which Miss 
Smith directs. 

The Commission responsible for this im- 
portant study includes three Californians: 
Harlen M. Adams, executive dean of Chico 
State College; Lucia B. Mirrieless of Palo 
Also; and E. Louise Noyes, chairman of 
English at Santa Barbara high school. 

Designed for use with primary classes, 
this book recognizes today’s demand for 
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Here Are The Popular 


EDUCATIONAL: 


ADVENTURE 
TOURS / 


4 EXPERTLY PLANNED TOURS COM- 
BINING STUDY -RELAXATION—AD- 
VENTURE AND FUN—BUDGETWISE! 


(1) AN ADVENTURE IN 


HAWAII! 


Here again is the highly popular study 
tour to Hawaii with many additional fea- 
tures. Included in the tour price is the 
trip to the Outer Islands, outrigger and 
catamaran riders, studio apartments near 
beach and Waikiki and other features. 


49 days $575.00 
Plus Tax 
Price Includes Tour to Outer Islands! 


(2) AN ADVENTURE IN 


SCANDINAVIA! 


This fine, comprehensive tour will include 
lectures at the University of Oslo, the 
Swedish Institute at Stockholm and the 
Danish Society in Copenhagen. Sightsee- 
ing in principal cities of Scandinavia. San 
Jose State College will sponsor this tour 


for the second year. 
44 days $1050.00 


Pre-tour and post-tour extensions 
available at slight additional cost. 


(3) AN ADVENTURE IN 
Central EUROPE! 


Here is the tour that will enhance your 
summer vacation. Sponsored by Long 
Beach State College, it will feature lec- 
tures at the University of Innsbruck and 
will include sightseeing in all principal 
Central-European countries. 

$1255.00 


48 days 


(4) AN ADVENTURE IN 
THE ORIENT! 


A 20,000 mile adventure in the Orient 
visiting the fascinating cities of Japan, 
also Hongkong, Macau, Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Java, Manila and Honolulu. An op- 
portunity to study the culture and customs 
of the Far East. Sponsored by Long Beach 


State College. 
45 days $2090.00 
Plus Tax 


All of these tours were arranged by 
the Director of Educational Tours for 
Phinney-McGinnis during a worldwide trip 
last year. Every phase of these tours has 
been carefully and intelligently planned 
for maximum enjoyment. Competent tour 
leaders will be in charge. 


All prices subject to change without notice. 
Clip this coupon—Please print 


Please send more complete information 
on tours indicated to: 


Address......... 


_] Scandinavia C] Hawaii 
[] Central Europe’ |] The Orient 


PHINNEY-McGINNIS 
EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURE | 
TOURS 


' 
| 402 Alvarado St. Monterey, Calif. ' 
Telephones: 2-8071—2-7870 


' 
' 
1 
! 
! 
! 
Name........ , a Seis ace naman ene ’ 
! 
' 
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Trip of Trips 


via the Panama Canal 


and Trinidad to 


EUROPE 1955 


in the beautiful new 29.000-ton 


S.S. ORSOVA 
Sailing June 24 from San Francisco 
plus 
a 41-day STOP Ford-Tour visiting 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND,-: GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM 


returning Aug. 22 from London 


S.S. ORCADES 
Only $1495 in Tourist Class 


Write for name of local representative 


STOP TOURS 


2123 Addison Berkeley 4, Calif. 


1955 


HARVARD 


Summer School 


Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
July 5- Augus*+ 24 


EDUCATION 


July 5- August 17 


Special courses for teachers in American 
Literature; also in Far Eastern History and 
in’ Natural with scholarships 
available. Summer program for Degree of 
Master of Education. 


Sciences, 


Conferences on Egypt, Pakistan, ana Tur- 
key—An Islamic Renaissance?; Egypt; 
Poetic Drama; Educational Administration; 
Folk Music and Ballads. 


Lectures, dances, tours, concerts, student 


ll chorus and orchestra, tennis and softball 


| 


tournaments. 
For Preliminary Announcement 
write to: 


Harvard Summer School 
Dept. L, 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


effective listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. It contains facets of the teaching 
problem, the program in action, and in- 
building and appraising a 
language arts program. Each chapter con- 
cludes with an excellent bibliography. JWM 


structions in 


GLOBE CLASSICS; New York, Globe 
Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Teachers have long recognized the diffi- 
culty of getting effective student results 
from required reading, especially in some 
Many believe that 
the beauty of style and quality of language 
of the world’s greatest authors should be 
preserved find formidable 
barriers in attracting and holding student 
Globe’s series of readable classics 
prods listless 
page-turners into genuine interest. 

More than 60 titles have been made avail- 
able to date. Some of the books are illus- 
trated with photographs from motion pic- 
tures of the same title, which help to stimu- 
late interest. 

From the partial list below of review 
copies received at the Journal office, dis- 


of the weightier classics. 


inviolate, but 


interest. 
overcomes most objections, 


counts of 25 per cent or more will be quoted 
by the publisher: BEN HUR, Wallace, 
$2.20; BLACK ARROW, Stevenson, $1.92; 
BLACK BEAUTY, Sewell, $2.00; CAP- 
TAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling, $2.00; 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, Dickens, $2.00; 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Twain, $1.84; 
IVANHOE, Scott, $2.00; MACBETH, 
Shakespeare, $1.56; OREGON TRAIL, 
Parkman, $2.00; PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE, Austen, $2.00; ROBIN HOOD, 
$2.00; RETURN OF THE NATIVE, 
Hardy, $2.32; THREE MUSKETEERS, 
Dumas, $1.92. 

Globe has also produced some excellent 
reading skill manuals, seven editions of 
Shakespeare, school editions of modern 
literature, anthologies, books on spelling 


and remedial English. JWM 


TALK, READ, WRITE, LISTEN. By 
Thomas Pollock, Katherine Pollock and 
Florence B. Bowden. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 151 pages; $1.76. 
This is the second grade book in The 

Macmillan English Series. Attractively 
illustrated by Eleanor Dart and Anne 
Fleur, it not only presents simple English, 
but teaches children to notice things and 
talk interestingly about them. It presents 
an attractive program combining language 
experience and practical language skills for 
the important early start in communica- 
tions and human relations. 

Other books in the Series include: Learn- 
ing Together, Words Work for You, Using 
Language, Sharing Ideas and Words and 
Ideas. V.T. 


EDUCATION AND ART, a UNESCO 
book edited by Edwin Ziegfeld answers 
such questions as: What are the major 
trends in art education in the world today? 


What effect is art education 
contemporary life? 

Published by Artext Prints, | West 
port, Connecticut, at $5.50. A lim.ced ed; 
tion of the 129-page book is availa! Je. 

The volume contains 58 pages . 


y On 


Sig nit 
cant illustrations by children from «Il par 
of the world, 24 in full color. 

Delegates from 20 nations discussed aims 
and techniques of art education when they 
met in 1951 for the UNESCO Seminary 
on the Teaching of Visual Arts, held ‘. 
Bristol, England. Information gathered x 
this seminar forms the basis of the volume. 

The same publisher also announces the 
possibility of a Pacific Coast exhibition of 
original paintings by the children of the 
Mazzon School, Milan. Mr. Mazzon, head 
of this famous school, contributed one of 
the chapters in Education and Art and three 
of the color reproductions in the book rep- 
resent work of his pupils. H.H. 


GUIDING ARITHMETIC LEARNING. 


By John R. Clark and Laura K. Eads. 
Yonkers: World Book Co.; 304 pp, 
$3.50. 


The publication of this book marks a 
welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject. It presents essential mathematical 
principles and illustrates their transfer into 
classroom practice. 

There are provisions for differential 
assignments, for determining student readi- 
ness and for developing skills in estimation 
and mental arithmetic. 


STUDENT PROJECTIONIST 
TRAINING KIT 

For help with a projectionists club, a kit 
has been developed containing suggestions 
for setting up a field trip, a bibliography ot 
audio-visual publications, standards for 
training, pins, diplomas and advanced pro 
ficiency cards. A big 22 by 34-inch wall 
chart covering basic steps in the operation 
and maintenance of Bell and Howell pro 
jectors is included. This may be obtained 
from Photo & Sound, 116 Natoma St., Sar 
Francisco, or from Bell & Howell special 
representatives. 


A Good Day in the Kindergarten. Film 
strip with accompanying phonograph rec 
ord. Mrs. Lou Etta Black, Californ 
Association for Childhood Education, 6859 
Snowden Avenue, El Cerrito. Price $15. 

A sixty-frame filmstrip with accompany 
ing phonograph record. Direction and nar 
ration by Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau 
of Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education, with technica 
advice of a committee of the Californie 
Association for Childhood Education. 

An interpretation of developments! activ! 
ties provided in the kindergarten. Useful 
for teacher education, parent ani com 
munity groups in building understanding 
about a well-balanced program of kinder 
garten education. 
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Deterred by Americas 


Leading School 
Systems 


University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, equipped with 
Master No, 1500 padlocks. 


Master 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


DURABLE 
cost 
‘Low cost 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 


MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 


Master Combination Padlocks give you 2- 
way budget relief — low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service! Double 
wall construction ... hardened steel locking 
latch . . . automatic re-locking mechanism 
... and other security features. One school- 
owned control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but 
without key control, 





TYPICAL CALIFORNIA INSTALLATIONS 


Stockton H.S. San Francisco State College 

UCLA Long Beach City College 

Modesto Jr. College U. of Redlands 

Sen Diego Unified Santa Monica City College 
Schoo! District La Sierra College 

Monterey Union H.S. Salinas Union H.S. 


Master Padlocks 


1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 





Master lock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
Wola s Leading Padlock Manufacturers 


CTA Jo: rnal, February 1955 


Be the first in your school to use the new 
material offered by the advertisers in CTA 
Journal. Sometimes not all the attractive 
offerings are listed in this column, so 
watch the advertisers’ own copy. In using 
the coupon below, please print or type 
your name, address and title. 


73. High School Youth and Military 
Guidance—an orientation booklet for high 
school teachers and guidance counselors. 

74. The U. S. Army Talks to Youth—a 
unit of study for classroom use. 

75. You’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially written for girls 9 to 12. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life; tells 
a girl how to take care of herself when that 
day does arrive. 

76. Very Personally Yours is for girls 12 
years old or older. Its simple, straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, scientific 
facts on menstruation has won wide acclaim. 

83. Details on obtaining “The Story of 
Menstruation”’—a motion picture by Walt 
Disney Productions. Chart and guide. 

77. How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
supplies information on the types of organi- 
zations throughout the United States that 
seek extra help during the summer months, 
provides a list of over 150 kinds of jobs 
that may be found in such organizations, 
and suggests pertinent information to be 
included in a letter of application. Also 
supplies information on how a list of Sum- 
mer Employers may be obtained. One copy 
to a teacher. Not available after May 1. 
(National Directory Service.) 

78. Curriculum Correlation Chart—links 
the basic readers now being used in your 
classroom with the correctly graded supple- 
mentary books the child enjoys reading. It 
does this through a series of charts, pre- 
pared by experts, which analyzes the inter- 
est themes of more than 300 recommended 
books. The charts show how these books 
integrate, by subject and grade, with the 
readers you now use. It is a loose-leaf book- 
let, 12 x 9 inches in size; 54 pages. The 
chart will be kept up-to-date through new 
revised pages as they become available. 
(E. M. Hale and Co.) 

79. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads. ) 

80. Folder showing a complete line of 
16 mm projectors—one for every audience 
size and budget. (Victor Animatograph 
Corporation. ) 


TOURS 


Japan Educational Tour 
From San Francisco Thursday, mage 23 
by plane to Honolulu, continuing by plane 
to Japan, with escort. One month in 
Japan with a comprehensive sightseeing 
program. Fare $1659.00 plus $25.00 tax. 
Sponsorship Hawaii Educational Associa- 
tion. Extension may be arranged to Hong 
Kong, Manila or around the world. Mem- 
bership limited to capacity of our plane. 
Pay Later Plan available. 


European Tour via Panama 


Canal 

Cruise June 24 from California on large 
British Cruise Liner. Via Panama and 
West Indies, 41 days touring Europe: 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Tyrolean Alps, Switzerland, Italy, French 
Riviera to Paris. Return via Trinidad and 
Panama. Arrive Sept. 9, California. 79 
days, includes hotels, all meals, sightsee- 
ing. Tourist Fare from $1395.00. 


Hawaii Independent Tour 
Round trip by steamer from $260.00 First 
Class; round trip by air, $250.00 Tourist 
Class. Ask for our all-expense Hawaiian 


tours. Alaska 


Special Alaska cruises via the famous 
Inside Passage from Vancouver, B.C., to 
Skagway, thence over Trail of ’98 to 
Yukon Territory; Glacier Bay, Sitka, the 
old Russian capital. Duration 10 days. 
Fare from $284.50 all-expense, including 
tips. Departures June 23, July 25 and 
August 25. 


NOTE: All fares subject to Federal tax 
where applicable. 


For complete details on trips above, ask 
for Folder CTA 


Albertsen Cruise-Tours 


International Travel Service 
26-OFarrell St., San Francisco 8 
YUkon 2-2552 
611-Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
MUtual 8263 


Summer Employment for 
Teachers 


The Summer Employment Di- 
rectory contains the names and 
addresses of employers, from 
coast to coast, who need 
extra help during the summer 
months. All employers have 
asked to be listed in the Direc- 
tory. A wide variety of organ- 
izations are included, some of 
which are: resort hotels, dude 
ranches, summer camps, busi- 
nesses, industries, restaurants, 
hotels, summer resorts, national 
parks, state parks, motels, and 
others. Instructions are given 
on how to apply. The price 
of the Summer Employment 
Directory is $2.00. 


To: National Directory Service, 
Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

I enclose $2.00 for the 1955 Sum- 
mer Employment Directory No. 12. 


Name........ ; 


(Please Print) 





The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 


CRAYOLA® .. . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
. . . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . « SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Western Division Office: 
5636 East 61st St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


as 


ADVENTURE TOURS 


OFF BEATEN TRACK with Dave Wynn. $995 
Lv. June 25 (14 Countries) 68 Davys.... 


Plus Scandinavia, Morecco & Jugoslavia. 
80 Days. All Expense. Ship (or Air) 

Private Motorcoach, Good Hotels and Meals. 
Ample Free Time. Ninth Year-College Credit Optional. 


Leave July Ist (by PAA or ship) 


For Folders: WYNN TOURS 
445 E. Leadora Glendora, Calif. 


SUMMER STUDY TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $1955 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1499 
MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR 1495 
} EUROPE $999 to 1395 
Co-Educational—College Credit Optional—For Graduates, 
|| Undergradutes & Professional Persons. 
| For details address: Prof. H. C. Tarbell 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 


81. Are You in the Know? Booklet on 
what is good taste in fashions, grooming, 
dating. Talks to girls in their own lively 
language. And they love it. Available in 
quantity — no charge. Indicate number 
needed so that each girl can have her own 
copy. (International Cellucotton Products 
Company.) 

84. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers.) 


85. Preliminary Announcement describes 
1955 summer program and courses, open to 
both men and women, in Arts and Sciences 
(July 5 to August 24) and in Education 
(July 5 to August 17). Lists special courses 
for teachers in American Literature; in 
Natural Sciences and in Far Eastern His- 
tory, with scholarships available; special 
conferences, and extra curricular activities. 
(Harvard Summer School.) 


2. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in classroom to assist teachers in main- 
taining healthful posture. (American Seat- 
ing Company.) 
3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teacher 
can use or adapt for her own classes. (Bin- 
ney & Smith Company.) 
4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Corporation. ) 
(1) Growing Up and Liking It. A booklet 
for teen-age girls. 
Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 
It's So Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls. 
Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 
How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for Mothers. 

(6) A free preview of the new film, ‘Molly 
Grows Up.” 

12. Teaching Units. New Compton 
teaching units are now available. Sample 
unit, with a complete list of additional 
titles, will be sent each teacher who indi- 
cates on the coupon below, the subject or 
grade taught. The units are organized for 


primary, intermediate and upper 
(F. E. Compton & Company.) 

63. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders conta; 
itneraries of Hawaiian vacation planning 
For educators only. (United Air Lines.) 

64. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder oy; 
lines classroom materials available withoy; 
(United Air Lines.) 

65. California Air Vacation Folders <p. 
tail low cost tours available. (United Aj; 
Lines.) 

67. Oil Pictures—a 29-page  bookle 
illustrating with pictures, maps and chan: 
the various phases of petroleum industry 
Available to teachers for classroom distrihy 
tion in the seven Western States and the 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska. (Standard 
Oil Company of California.) 

86. Varied and interesting folders o; 
contemporary Europe, including “To Eu 
rope in 1955," giving 
leisurely motor 


grades 


charge. 


information on 
wardrobe recom 
mended, exchange rates. (Wells Tours.) 

88. Folder on tours currently available 
through Eur-Cal Travel, including their 
Wing the World Map. (Eur-Cal Travel.) 

95. Literature on Around the World 
tours and Adventure Tours. (Wynn Tours.) 

87. Information on varied, interesting 
tours currently being offered. (Albertsen 
Cruise-Tours. ) 

89. Literature on education workshop: 
in Hawaii. (University of Hawaii.) 

90. Information on Guadalajara summer 
school with courses in art, creative writing 
and other fields. (Prof. Juan B. Rael.) 

91. Details of summer study tours, with 
college credit optional. (H.C. Tarbell.) 

92. Folders on budget tours of Europe, 
Orient, Mexico, Hawaii. (S.T.O.P. Tours.) 

93. Information available on Educational 
Conference Tours, Trans-Atlantic Student 
Tours. (Dr. A. Pervy.) 

94. Folders on Educational Tours, spon’ 
sored by various California colleges. (Phir 
ney-McGinnis. ) 

96. Folders describing varied and inter 
esting tours now being offered. (Mercury 
Tours.) 

97. Brochure available on music and at 
tours of Europe, graduate credit available 
(Dr. Sterling Wheelwright.) 


tours, 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled, 


where more than one copy is available. 


School Name................ : 
School Address 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


I indicate quantity desired 


3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
73, 44, Tort@es,. 75: %. B38: Ti: Fe: 79; 'S0.. St. 84. BS, 72: 
64. 65. 67. 86. 87. 88. 89. 90. 91. 


3. 4. 12. 63. 


92. 93. 94... 9S. 96... “97. 
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Your Students 


will write 


better with 


MIRADO 


In thousands of tests from 
coast to coast, 7 out of 
10 consumers found Eagle 
MIRADO Writing Pencils 
smoother than any other 





pencil they were using! 
It will free small hands 
for faster, neater work 
with less fatigue. 


What’s more, MIRADO’s 
extra point strength will 
reduce time-wasting trips 
to the sharpener to a min- 
imum... and its extra 
mileage makes it the most 
economical pencil you can 
supply. 





Write for free samples, 


i=3 = 


and test them in your own 


al 
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classroom. 
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H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


San Francisco - Fresno - Sacramento 
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AUDIO- 
VISUAL 
AIDS 


Sources of teaching 
films are listed 


In response to many requests for sources 
of educational films for California teachers, 
H. Barret Patton has prepared a representa- 
tive list of distributors in the state. As au- 
dio-visual director for Santa Clara county 
schools, Mr. Patton maintains contact with 
firms which make films available and he 
reports that most of the companies have 
catalogs and other printed information 
which will be sent on inquiry. Patton has 
written a monthly audio-visual aids column 
for CTA Journal since last April. Follow- 
ing each address below is a note indicating 
whether film is available as a free loan, a 
rental, or for purchase. 


ACADEMY FILMS, Box 3088, Holly- 
wood; Virginia Cunningham, Agt., 2155 
EI] Sereno, Altadena—Sale. 

ASSOCIATION FILMS, 351 Turk 
Street, San Francisco—Free loans, rental. 

AUDIO-FILM CENTER, 522 Clement 
St., San Francisco—Rental. 

BAILEY FILMS, INC., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28—Sale, rental. 

ARTHUR BARR PRODUCTIONS, 
1265 Bresee Ave., Pasadena 7; Virginia 
Cunningham, Agt., 2155 El Sereno, Al- 
tadena—Sale. 

BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE, 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4—Sale, 
rental. 

BRANDON FILMS, INC., Western 
Cinema Guild, 522 Clement St., San Fran- 
cisco—Sale, rental. 

CASTLE FILMS, INC., 6610 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles 38—-Sale, rental. 

CORONET FILMS, Craig Movie Sup- 
ply Co., 149 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco; 1053 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 

Sale. 

CLASE-MOHME, INC., 2019 S. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 7—Rental. 

WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS, 
Non-Theatrical Film Division, 2400 W. 
Alameda Ave., Burbank—Lease. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS, 5625 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood—Sale, rental. 

FILMS CLASSIC EXCHANGE, 1611 
N. La Brea, Hollywood 28—Rental. 

FILMS, INCORPORATED, 5625 Hol- 
lywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif.—Rental. 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through High School 
By POLLOCK and others 


The New Plan for Achievement 
in the English Language Arts 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SERIES 


Crades 1-6 
By CUTRIGHT, CHARTERS and others 


A New Six-level Unified 
social-studies program with 
good citizenship as its goal. 


California Representatives: 
CARL F. LOEPER 
FRANCIS W. SHANAH AN 
LESTER L. WALKER 


The Macmillan 
Company 


111 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 





See Europe This Summer 
EARN 6 UNITS GRAD. CREDIT 


Enjoy finest sights, music, art, care-free trav- 
el. $955 up. Enroll early. Write for brochure. 


Dr. Sterling Wheelwright «+ S.F. State College 
San Francisco 27, California 


SURVEY TOUR OF EUROPE 


For teachers of business, distributive educa- 
tion, social studies, vocational education. 
industrial arts, particularly. 

Emphasis on friendly contact with business 
and civic leaders overseas. 

Regular summer session credit of 6 units 
may be earned. 

Write for Folder A 

Director, SCHOOL OF WORLD BUSINESS 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 27 


WANTED —RETIRED MAN 
Tired of Retirement? 


Would you like interesting . . . dignified 
. . productive professional activity with an 
income potential as substantial as you are 
willing to achieve? 


A leading mutual ‘investment fund 
firm has opening in this area. Require- 
ments: 

1. Successful business or profes- 
sional background. 

2. Ability to organize your time 

and activity independently. 

3. Liking for people. 

4. Sufficient present income to be 
free of financial pressure while estab- 
lishing yourself as a sincere consultant 

a rapidly expanding investment 


Previous investment experience is not neces- 
sary. If you meet all of these qualifications, 
send full information about yourself to Box 
25, c/o CTA JOURNAL. 


Sun, Surf, and Study! 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1955 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . . Specialized Regional 
Programs . . . Distinguished Visiting and Resident 
Faculty . . . For further information write to 
Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


June 22 to August 2 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, INC., 
Gibbons Film Rental Library, 1030 Bush 
St., San Francisco—Rental, sale. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 1500 S. 
26th St., Richmond—Free loan. 

FRITH FILMS, 1816 No. Hollywood 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif.—Sale. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 235 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco—Free loan. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Public 
Relations Dept., 405 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco—Free loan. 

GATEWAY PRODUCTIONS, INC., 
1859 Powell St., San  Francisco—Sale, 
rental, 

PAUL HOEFLER PRODUCTIONS, 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46 
—Sale. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 4247 Pied- 
mont Ave., Oakland 11; 2950 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif—Free loan, rental. 

JOHNSON-HUNT PRODUCTIONS, 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28— 
Sale. 

KNOWLEDGE-BUILDERS, Harold 
Klee, Agt., 2400-15th St., San Francisco— 
Sale, rental. 

MODERN TALKING PICTURES 
SERVICE, 1963 S. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles; 6117 Grove St., Oakland—Free 
loan, rental. 

MUNDAY & COLLINS, 2225 El Ca- 
mino Real, Palo Alto—Rental. 

PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH Co., Local Exchange—Free loan. 

PHOTO & SOUND CO., Film Library, 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco—Rental, 
sale. 

PORTAFILMS, 418 N. Glendale Ave., 
Glendale—Sale. 


EUROPE AND AROUND THE WORLD 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE TOUR, Europe, not limited 
to students, 60 days, 8 countries, lv. New York June 24, 
$895; LES VOYAGEURS, 41 days, 7 countries, $695; 
EUROPEAN HOLIDAY TOUR, deluxe, 72 days, 11 coun- 
tries, lv. Quebec June 23, incl. concerts, operas, thea- 
ters, $1500; WORLD, 3 mo., Iv. Aug. 15, $2775; WORLD, 
4/2 mo., incl. Ed. Conf. Tour, $3265; tours incl. lec- 
tures in Cultural Anthropology, History, Social Science. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC STUDENT TOURS, Dr. A. Pervy 

8161 Whitaker Ave., Buena Park, California 
Phone LAwrence 2-3408 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


$2.80 for 1 year 


Oe DEO Gat BD hii onic ccs vccsawkcanses 


R.K.O. RADIO PICTURES, Cc. } 
Hyde St., San Francisco 2; 198 §, Ve 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 7—Ren: 

SHELL OIL CO., 100 Bus! 
Francisco—Loan. 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY, 9113 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35—Sale. 

U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULT( RE, §5; 
Conservation Service, P.O. Box 369, Berke 
ley—Free loan. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY, }); 
Bush St., San Francisco; 1212 Broadway. 
Oakland—Free loan. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH, 760 Market St., San Franejsc; 
2—Rental, free loan. 

TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE, Po 
Box 1127, Modesto—Rental. 

UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 661¢ 
Melrose St., Los Angeles—Sale, rental. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, De 
partment of Visual Instruction, Universit, 
Extension, Berkeley; Los Angeles—Rental 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Audio 
Visual Supply Co., 245 Broadway, Laguna 
Beach; 2505 Cambon Way, Sacramento 15 
—Sale. 


DEPT. OF DEFENSE 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 

Capt. Jack F. McAhon, motion picture 
section of the Department of Defense, an: 
nounced that a catalog of some 200 of the 
better Armed Forces motion pictures is 
available for public nonprofit exhibition 
If you want a copy write to: Motion Picture 
Distribution Unit, Pictorial Branch, Office 
of Public Information, Department of De 
fense, Room 2 E 1777, Pentagon Bldg. 
Washington 25, DC. 


EACHERS are privileged to know 

and understand the best product of 
our land: our boys and girls. No matter 
how we throw the words around in 
speculation on the world of tomorrow, 
we know these youngsters are drafting 
the answers. For the best fruition 
of democracy, examine the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts. 

In the next few days we will have « 
special opportunity to see these youth 
organizations in action. February 6 t 
12 will be the 45th anniversary week 
of the Boy Scouts of America. And 
March 6 to 12 will be the 43rd anni- 
versary week of the Girl Scouts 0! 
America. 

In 45 years almost 23 million boys 
and men have been served by Scouting 

From a group of neighborhood gith 
43 years ago, the Girl Scout organiza 
tion has helped nearly ten million girls 
and women in the “growing force for 
freedom.” 

These are formidable statistics; the) 
give substantial form to our con ept 0 
the American spirit. JWM 
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CAL ENDAR of coming events 


February 4—CTA Southern Section; 
ard meeting; Los Angeles. 
cebruary S—CTA State Salary and 
Trends Committee Meeting; San Fran- 
isco. 

February 5—CTA Central Coast Sec- 
jon; retirement meeting, Salinas. 
February 5—Representatives of CTA 
\filiated Groups; San Francisco. 
February 8—Department of Educa- 
‘on Recruitment Clinic; Sacramento. 
February 10—Department of Educa- 
on Recruitment Clinic; San Francisco 
12—CTA Central Coast 
meeting, San Luis 


February 
Section; council 
Obispo. 

February 13-16—California Recrea- 
ion Society; state conference; Santa 
Cruz. 

February 14—California 
tion Council, quarterly meeting; Santa 


Conserva- 


Cruz. 
February 15—Department of Educa- 
tion Recruitment Clinic; Riverside. 

February 16—Department of Educa- 
tion Recruitment Clinic; Los Angeles. 

February 17—Department of Educa- 
tion Recruitment Clinic; Fresno. 

February 19—CTA Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values Committee meeting. San 
Francisco. 

February 19—CESAA; Southern Sec- 
tion meeting; U.S.C., Los Angeles. 

February 19—CTA Youth Activities 
and Welfare Committee meeting; San 
Francisco. 

February 19—California Elementary 
School Science Association; Northern 
Council meeting; Chico. 

February 19-23 — National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA; 39th annual convention; Atlantic 
City. 

February 20-26—BROTHERHOOD 
WEEK. 

February 23-25—Joint Meeting, Re- 
‘earch Foundation of the United Bus- 
iness Education, Administrators Div. of 
(BEA, National Assn. of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and U. S. 
Chapter of International Society for 
business Education; Chicago. 

February 24-26—American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA; annual meeting; Chicago. 

February 24-26 — National School 
Boards Association convention; St. 
Louis, 

Febr 
good te 

Febr 


tee mer 


iy 26—CTA Bay Section; 
‘hing conference; Stanford. 

iry 26—CTA Finance Commit- 
ng; San Francisco. 
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February 26-27—CTA Legislative 
Committee meeting; San Francisco. 

February 26-27—California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; 30th an- 
nual conference; Sacramento. 

February 26-March 2 — Department 
of Rural Education, NEA; annual meet- 
ing; St. Louis. 

February 26-March 2—American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
NEA; annual meeting; St. Louis. 

February 28-March 2 — Association 
for Higher Education, NEA; 10th na- 
tional convention, Chicago. 

March 4—CTA Bay Section; execu- 
tive committee meeting; San Francisco. 

March 4—CTA Southern Section; 
board meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 5—CTA Classroom Teachers 
Department, Central Section; executive 
board meeting; Fresno. 

March 5—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors meeting; San Francisco. 

March 6-10—Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA; 10th annual convention; Chicago. 

March 7-14 — CALIFORNIA CON- 
SERVATION WEEK. 

March 9-10—California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; board of man- 
agers meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 10-13—California Association 
of Women Deans and Vice-Principals; 
biennial conference; Santa Barbara. 

March 12—CTA Bay Section; coun- 
cil meeting; Berkeley. 

March 12—CTA Central Section; 
council meeting; Fresno. 

March 12—CTA Souther Section; 
council meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 12-16 — AASA regional con- 
ference; Denver. 

March 14-17 — Seventeenth Annual 
Conference on Industrial Education; 
San Diego. 

March 16-19—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals; annual 
meeting; Chicago. 

March 17-19—Department of Class- 
room Teachers; southwest regional con- 
ference; Tucson, Arizona. 

March 18-19 — California Industrial 
Education Association; annual conven- 
tion; San Diego. 

March 19—CTA Tenure Committee 
meeting; San Francisco. 

March 24-25—Western College As- 
sociation; spring meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 24-26—NEA National Science 
Teachers Association; 3rd national con- 
vention; Cincinnati. 


To help your 


students understand 


menstruation 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 
booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 


Gives clear, complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 

New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by doctors, for ease 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called “It’s Nice To Know.” 

Also: For girls 9 to 12 .. .“‘Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered,” a clear, 
simple introduction to menstruation. 


For older girls. . .“‘It’s So Much Eas- 
ier When You Know” discusses men- 
strual physiology and tampon usage. 


Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, Box 
5566-2,Personal Products Corp., Mill- 


town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-2, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free 

. new booklets “Growing Upand Liking It” 


.. booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


- booklets ‘It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 


City State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) 


coor ee ee 





WHAT IS AMERICA? By Arthur Goodfriend; 
630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20; 128 pages, $1.50 
paper-back. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICA; By Lawrence Cremin for Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; ECA, 1201 16th 
St. NW, Washington 6, D.C.; 98 pages, $1.50 
paper-back. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE; pub. six times a year, 
$12 yr.; 551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. 


7ITH the sirens of social doom 
the 
political expediency 


shrieking in and 
shrill voices of 
goading us, most of us grow confused 
to describe and define 
where we have been, where we stand 
will be going 


our ears 


when we try 
today, and where we 
tomorrow. 

Every teacher of social studies learns 
to stand before youth as an interpreter 
of the American way of life. If he 
shirks that responsibility through in- 
difference or if he expresses cynical dis- 
dain for discussion of moral aspects, his 
status is inexcusable. Every teacher 
needs a firm conviction of the nature 
and the power of democracy and a clear 
insight into the character and strength 
He should ex- 
confusion 


of the American spirit. 
perience neither doubt nor 
in this field. 

I have just read three slender books, 
a feat which has not improved my 
scholarship notably but which has given 
my flagging spirits an exhilerating rub- 
Though unrelated as roast tur- 
key, pumpkin pie, and after-dinner nuts, 
together they provide the fulness of a 
good meal of historical perspective. They 
make me prouder to be called an Amer- 


down. 


ican, give me more confidence in our 
future as a people. 

American Heritage, a bi-monthly 
magazine in book form which we re- 
viewed in last month’s Journal, is a 
fresh treatment of history. It proves 
that history need not be dusty, that it 
can be palatable, colorful, and dramatic. 
If the promise of the first edition should 
be fulfilled, we can expect to have some 
good times in discovery of America’s 
half-forgotten past. 

What Is America? by Arthur Good- 
friend is an inspiring answer to the 
question asked abroad, a restatement 
of the ideals, beliefs, and dynamics of 


40 


. . . about three books... and a great guy 


the American society. This is the pic- 
ture essay which inspired my challenge 
above and I would like to say more 
about it. 


Public Education and the Future of 
America, another publication we an- 
nounced last month and the latest not- 
able product of the Educational Policies 
Commission, points to some of the great 
American principles on which we built 
the foundations of universal public edu- 
cation and sketches the responsibilities 
of democratic leadership in the world of 
tomorrow. 


Each of these three publications, in 
completely unrelated ways, shows how 
intangible spiritual values — and not 
porcelain bathtubs, as our critics would 
sneer—shaped the American way of 
life. Take Mr. Goodfriend’s work—it’s 
only 128 pages and mostly pictures, at 
that—and see whether it doesn’t give 
you a spiritual lift. 


At a series of forums of the American 
Round Table, sponsored by the Adver- 
tising Council of America, 41 distin- 
guished specialists in American art, bus- 
iness, communications, letters, religion, 
and science discussed basic elements of 
Americanism, our moral and religious 
bases, the economic system, and cultural 
aspects of the American society. The 
author, recently returned from a year’s 
round-the-world mission for the Depart- 
ment of State, found there an answer 
to the question people everywhere had 
asked him: “What Is America?” 


Dramatically illustrated with photo- 
graphs, the book offers in logical order 
brief quotations from comments of the 
forum participants. Then the author 
writes a few paragraphs which seem 
to give a glimpse of his own life in 
typical American cities and villages. The 
reader moves from the axiomatic gen- 
eralization to the specific incident in 
the life of almost any American. 


There is little we haven’t seen or 
heard or felt in What Is America? But 
in this book the fragments of our im- 
pressions seem to join to make a com- 
plete understandable picture of the land 
we love. It is a picture having the 
harsh lines of reality, softened by shades 
of deep feeling, yet carrying the impact 
of religious conversion. It does not 
preach or challenge or command; it tells 
a story. The reader strolls down the 
paths of his own youth and sees the 


signs he had missed before, tlc signs 
which direct the American’s course an 
somehow leave a mark upon hii. 


Y boss issues no orders. He once 

“suggested” an editorial rule 
however. He said if I insisted on using 
his picture on the page of comment we 
print on page 3 then I should not us. 
his picture elsewhere in the Journal 
I’ve broken the rule several times and 
hope to do so again. 


A modest man, he will be uncom. 
fortable when he notes that we hay 
publicized “Arthur F. Corey Day” jn 
Orange County. At a field conference 
on January 12 Arthur was scheduled as 
the dinner speaker. Charles Ruby 
president of the Orange County Teach- 
ers Council, presented a citation ti 
him. It reads: 


“This citation is presented to D; 
Arthur F. Corey by the Orange County 
Teachers’ Council in recognition of his 
outstanding constructive educational 
leadership for many years in California 
His nobility of character, his keen lov: 
for the profession and his fellow man 
his complete dedication to the highest 
ideals and ethics in teaching, his w:- 
faltering courage to fight ignorance an¢ 
complacency, his willingness to stand 
up and be counted at all times for those 
things that are held important to edu: 
cation, his ability to inspire his fellow 
teachers to improve continuously their 
professional work have long been ree: 
ognized by teachers throughout the 
state. Both in thought and deed he 
symbolizes the highest hopes and aspi 
rations of professional teachers every: 
where. In testimony whereof the offices 
have affixed their signatures hereto 0 
January 12, 1955.” 


The embossed citation was presente 
at Garden Grove, just three blocks from 
the classroom where young Core) 
started teaching in the fall of 1924. I 
the audience of 350 were some of tht 
teachers with whom Arthur worked ® 
a principal in Orange county a fev 
years later. 

Because Arthur Corey signs our pay’ 
checks, members of the staff do no! 
pass him bouquets publicly. Or evel 
privately, for that matter. But we 
heartily endorse the sentiments of the 
teachers of Orange county. He's # 
great guy. 
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AMEREX 
.. the new 
metal-and-plastic top 


American Seating Universal Desks, with their superior 
functional advantages, now give even greater value with 
the first and only metal-and-plastic top, designed and 
manufactured by American expressly for classroom use. 

The new top is stronger, yet lighter in weight than 
ordinary plastic-covered tops. The die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which ends 
the weaknesses of wood desk-tops and adds years of 
“wear-life’’ to your school desks. The satin-smooth 
surface has a color-fast birch-grain pattern, uniform 
light reflectance of 45%. A continuous band of hard- 


Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 


No. 536 Universal 
“Ten-Twenty"’ Desk 


with exclusive 3-position top; 10° and 20° slopes 
for reading, writing, art work— plus level top 
for manipulative work, group discussions, autos 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


No. 534 Universal 
— Lifting-Lid Desk 
One-piece ‘‘no-slam” top affords co 
usable working surface at 10° slope or level; 


lifts for full access to book-box. Has pencil 
tray on top as well as inside desk top. 


aluminum alloy protects all edges. These desks assure 
the best service with maximum aid to teaching and 
learning, while conserving valuable floor space. 
Typical advantages are the long-life die-formed con- 
struction; maximum desk-top working surface; 45° left- 
and-right seat swivel that minimizes room needed for 
getting in or out; cradleform sitting comfort; self- 
adjusting lower back rail; one-piece steel book-box; and 
wide-range adjustability of seat and desk by never-fail 
wrap-around clamps. Send for folder describing the new 
metal-and-plastic desk-top on American Universal Desks. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability 
and acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Te 


Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


ULL ROLLY TL 


701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24 


6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 





SAVE OVE 


INSURANCE 


*Average saving on policies expiring this menth is 


YEAR-END POLICYHOLDERS DIVIDEND RAISED TO 28%. INITIAL DISCOUNT STILL 20%, 
TOTAL SAVINGS ON TEACHERS AUTOMOBILE POLICIES NOW 42.4% OF STANDARD RATES! 


TEACHERS 


POLICY 


Yes, safe driving 
really pays off! 
Lower - than - aver- 
age accident losses 
on teachers auto- 
wT, mobile insurance 
make it possible to 
boost year-end 
dividends to 28 per 
cent and retain the initial discount of 


20 per cent. Total savings for CTA 
members is 42.4% of standard rates, 
or an average of $48.44 a year for the 
members whose policies expire this 


month! Even members who were 
previously insured by non - Board 
companies at sub-standard rates are 
realizing worthwhile savings in this 
CTA-sponsored plan. 


Fast, NATIONWIDE Claims Service! 


All policyholders’ claims are normally 
paid within 24 hours of the time re- 
ports and invoices are received. Thir- 
ty-four claims service offices provide 
local claims aid in California. On out- 
of-state claims you are served by the 
same reputable independent adjusters 
used by other leading insurance com- 
panies. No claims release is required 

on car repairs. Lib- 


Kg eral settlements are 
Spec the rule. For tow- 
ing and roadside 


service, if covered 

—=—- by your policy, you 
call any nearby 
garage. 


THE PEAK OF 
PROTECTION! 


The plan is under- 
written by Califor- 
nia Casualty, one 
of the nation’s saf- 
est companies. Pol- 
icies are non-as- 
sessable. CTA has 
a representative on 
the board of di- 


rectors. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


For exact costs and estimated savings 
for your particular car, fill in the re- 
ply form completely and mail it today. 


Name. 
Spouse's 


Address 
No. and Street 
Date Present 


Model 

eT 
(Fleetline. Deluxe, Custom, Stondard, etc.) 

By Whom Financed? 

Ages of Non-Driving 

Children, if any 


Type. 


Is above car usually driven to work? 
Driven principally by Self?. 
Do you have other car(s) in household? 


Age___ Birth 


Company(ies) 
Policy Expires___... __ Now Insured by. 


Body 


(Bonk, Credit Union, etc.) 


(Yes or No) 
S ?. 
ek 


(Yes or No) 


<<< === ===" 4 In order to quote you the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled 
we must have ALL the data requested above. FOR IMMEDIATE COV- 
: ERAGE phone collect to: $.F.—SUtter 1-2600; L.A.—MAdison 6-146!. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS DEPT. © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


Date of School 
Name 


Date of Spouse's 


acini NIE Racin ND acini ROO OI icctccccestceceileseciaicicaa aan 
CTA 


a 


Car 


Motor 

No. 
Finance Co.'s 
Address: No. and Street 
Collision Losses 


i 
{If none, write NONE”) 


Other 


Other?_______ Is other driver(s) under 25 years of age? 
One) Company(ies) Other 


Car(s) Insured by. 


— Losses: $ 


(_____miles one way); also used regularly for business? 
Number) 


(If more than one, give number) 


C255 ! 


School 
City 


FOR OFFICE USE 


(Yes or No) 


Terr = 
Sym__Coll___ 





the re- 
t today. 





